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REMARKABLE REMARKS 


‘ae Kaiser—We shall remain armed to 
the teeth forever. 

Bitty SunpAy—Oh let us put it over 
for Jesus Christ. 

LEONARD MeERRICK—-Men can be as con- 
stant as women. 

CROWN PRINCE WILHELM—The war is a 
lot of damn nonsense. 

Vicze-ADMIRAL Sims—The seven seas are 
free to light commerce. 

Ep. Howe—Most grown daughters treat 
fathers as wives treat husbands. 

VicE-PRESIDENT MARSHALL—I wish the 
coming elections could some way be avoided. 

WILLIAM ALLEN WuHiTE—What has be- 
come of the old-fashioned black sateen 
shirt? 

Dr. ArtuurR Davis—The Kaiser entered 
the room attired in a red flannel under- 
shirt. ‘ 

ARNOLD BENNETT—What we say of the 
House of Commons often cannot even be 
printed. 

Lina CAVALIERI—One of the most pro- 
nounced defects of the American girl is her 
poor forearms. 

Ex-AMBASSADOR GERAKD—In conversa- 
tion, the German Emperor reminds one very 
much of Roosevelt. 

Mary: Roserts RINEHART—The weak- 
mouthed pouting woman of the days-before- 
we-were-in is gone. 

Cuartes H. Grasty—General Foch has 
one clear advantage over Ludendorff, he 
has no Kaiser nosing about. 

Wooprow WiLson—If you have to ad- 
vertise about being reélected it is very diffi- 
cult to be worth reélecting. 

Secretary BAKER—America’s output in 
rifles now is sufficient to equip approximate- 
ly three army divisions every week. 

J. W. Hamitton—Sign every home and 
foreign letter “Yours for the Winning of 
the War” instead of “Yours Truly.” . 

FRANK MorGan-—To be outspoken and 
candid is nine times out of ten only another 
nume for being rude and unfeeling. 

Parma Donna Evnice Roserts—In 
order to sing her best a singer must have 
both freedom and support in her clothes. 

Mrs. VERNON CaSTLE—Positively I don’t 
believe that half the people who descant 
upon the virtues of the cold bath ever took 
one. 

ALONZO CLARKE, M.D.—AIl of our cura- 
tive agents are poisons and as a conse- 
quenee every dose diminishes a patient's 
vitality. 

WILLIAM ALLEN Wuitre—An Atchison, 
Kansas, man will sue for damages caused 
by the “humiliation” caused him by being 
run over. 

Sir ArtHuR Conan DoyLe—Our empire 
is already too large, and yet if we quitted 
it, it would throw a fifth of the world into 
barba7ism. 

Epwarp A. Firene—tThe after-the-war 
period will have its tragedies—but none 
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grester than that of the man who finds 
out too late that he has gone thru the most 
meaningful war of human history without 
taking a man’s part in it. 


MARSHAL JOFFRE—I am as happy and 
proud of the first success of the American 
army on our battlefields as if I myself were 
a citizen of the United States. 


Upton Srnciarr—Since the last number 
of this magazine (Upton Sinclair’s) ap- 
peared, the editor has had his appendix 
transferred into a bottle of alcohol. 

Bucs BaErR—It's going to be rather cor- 
rugated on old Billhelm when he has to 
step out and earn the daily biscuits by the 
sweat of his receding and bevel-edged brow. 

SamMvuEL Gomprers—There is a group of 
faddists in this country who advocate ultra 
aims and who are intolerant of, and hostile 
to, the bona fide practical and constructive 
labor movement. 


Fiirnor Giryn—She did not walk about 
with a book of poems -under her arm and 
wear floppy clothes and talk about her own 
and other people’s souls. She was just 
human and true and attractive. 


NATIONAL EFFICIENCY 
A monthly section devoted to 
business, personal and national 
efficiency. Official organ of the 
National Efficiency Society. Pub- 

the third issue of 
The Independent each month 


THE COUNTRYSIDE 
Incorporating The Countryside 
Magazine and Suburban Life. 
A monthly section devoted to 
sensible and efficient country- 
side living: better houses, better 
rooms, better gardens, better 
roads and better towns. Pub- 
lished in the first issue of 
The Independent each month 


The Tudenendent === 
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Laurence La Tourette Driggs, whose 


article, “Beyond the Clouds Lies Victory,” 
we 
his 


publish in this issue, writes from 
own experience in aviation. He 
was one of the few expert aviators 
before the war and he has studied 
thoroly the science of aerial warfare. Dur- 
ing two visits to the battlefront in Eurepe, 
Mr. Driggs has gained valuable first hand 
information on the development of war 
flying. He is going over for the third time 
shortly and he will send back from France 
to readers of The Independent the story of 
his experiences and the information that 
he gains then. 

In his article Mr. Driggs discusses 
from his knowledge as a manufacturer of 
acroplane ordnance, as well as an aviator, 
the progress that the aeroplane has made 
in offensive warfare and explains just what 
the demands and limitations of this phase 
of fighting are. 

The next article of Mr. Driggs’s that we 
shall publish is “Fifty-three to One. The 
Careez: of Georges Guynemer, the Ace of 
Aces.” It is a thrilling tale of individual 
skill] and daring, the spectacular story of 
the greatest aviator the Allied armies have 
produced. 


PERSHING, BLISS AND JOAN OF ARC 


This week, under the above caption, ap- 
pears the fourth of a series of articles by 
the editor of The Independent, who has 
recently returned from a visit to the Allied 
battlefronts. The title of this article speaks 
for itself. g 


WE HAND IT TO THE REGULARS 


Chief Gunner’s Mate Jenkins, who was 
on the destroyer “Fanning” when it sunk 
the first U-boat credited to an American 
ship, has written to us to correct a state- 
ment in The Independent of July 6, 1918. 
that the ship was manned by naval reserv- 
ists. “The reserves on board.” he explains, 
“numbered only fifteen and had nothing to 
do with the sinking of the ‘U-58.’ A regu- 
lar sighted her, a regular dropt the depth 
bomb and regulars captured her crew. It 
takes a well drilled crew to do this kind of 
work efficiently and efficiency is produced 
in the United States Navy by years of hard 
work. The regular navy is efficient, as we 
all know.” 

Mr. Jenkins’s opinion of the regular navy 
we heartily endorse. War exigencies ip 
many fields of service have made it neces- 
sury for men with only short, intensive 
training to undertake heavy responsibilities. 
In our appreciation of their readiness to 
ineet the emergency, however, we do not 
forget the honor due to the men who were 
already prepared. 
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The lesson the Indian taught the 


Settler has had to be learned again 


HEN the Indian went out to destroy a 

settlement he had one sure master-stroke 
—fire. His weapon was a flaming arrow. His 
target an inflammable roof. 


Substitute a modern, thriving city in place of the 
small settlement and instead of the Indian’s 
arrow a wind-driven fire-brand. This is the 


flint and tinder for our modern town-wide con- 
flagrations. 


The world is just awaken- 
ing to the danger of the 
inflammable roof. It is 
dawning on our national 
consciousness that roofs 
of wood, paper, tar and 
canvas are fuel for flames. 


When you realize that 
your property’s safety 
from communicated fire 
depends on its roof, when 
you realize that your 
building is at the mercy 
of every inflammable roof 
in your town, then Johns- 


Manville Asbestos Roof- 
ing will dawn on you in 
a new light. Not as a 
roofing that you would 
like to have some day, 
but as a safeguard you 
should invest in now— 
before it is too late. 


Johns-Manville Asbestos 
Roofings: Asbestos Built- 
Up Roofing; Asbestos 
Ready Roofing; Corrugat- 
ed Asbestos Roofing; Col- 
orblende Shingles; Tran- 
site Asbestos Shingles. 


H. W. Johns-Manville Co., New York City 
10 Factories—Branches in 61 Large Cities 
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| Mail-power! Salesmanship 


focused in an envelope—must 
help to release man-power for 


the days of the war. And better letters 


will help to make better business—now as 
never before. Your representative travels, 

not for three cents a mile, but a thousand 
miles and more for three cents—when 


Mimeographed. @ @ @ You don’t know 
what the Mimeograph can do unless you have seen the 
new Mimeograph. It easily turns out five thousand beauti- 
fully printed letters an hour—at smallest cost. Diagrams; 
designs, forms, blanks, bulletins, tags, etc., at the same 
rate. The Mimeograph is doing sreat work for American 
business today. Let our representative show you how it 
will help in your sellin3}—and other work. Or get booklet 


“E” from A. B. Dick Company, Chicajo—and New York. 























UP AFTER THE BOCHE 


‘he French biplane in pursuit of a German Taube is sending the enemy speeding hack behind his own lines 
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NO DIVIDED COUNSELS AT WASHINGTON 


HE hard-headed voter has a specific question to an- 

swer to himself as the fall elections come on. Should 

he on this particular occasion support the Demo- 

cratic party, or should he lend his aid to the Re- 
publican opposition? We speak now of the decision to be 
made by the hard-headed voter instead of calling him ac- 
cording to precedent the “conscientious voter.” For we 
assume that nearly all American citizens who are qualified 
to vote will be conscientious voters this time. America is 
loyal, patriotic and determined to win the war. A splendid 
moral enthusiasm has for the time being subordinated the 
less worthy considerations that commonly play their part 
in political campaigns. Unfortunately, however, wisdom is 
not always to be counted on in the behavior of the con- 
scientious man. Quite honestly he may arrive at decisions 
which on practical grounds prove to be unfortunate. 

The Republican party, as shrewd political observers ac- 
knowledge, is in a difficult position. Loyal it must be, and 
for practical purposes loyalty means backing up a Demo- 
eratic Administration in its efforts to win the war. As a 
strategic procedure, not to speak of any higher reasons, the 
Republican party can attack the Democratic Administration 
on two grounds only. If the Administration is open to criti- 
cism as negligent or inefficient in the conduct of the war, 
the Republican party may and should expose the failure and 
demand an opportunity to demonstrate its own superior 
ability. On matters of purely domestic concern, also, the Re- 
publican party may rightly press its own policies and ask 
the confidence of the people. 

The facts, however, are that by the general judgment of 
the American people and of our allies in France and Great 
Britain, the Democratic Administration, by no means fault- 
less and with not a few mistakes to own up to, has achieved 
unprecedented results since our declaration of war against 
the Imperial German Government. By comparison with posi- 
tive attainment the errors and the failures sink into com- 
parative insignificance. The Republican party will not find 
it easy to convince the people that it would have done better 
had it been in power, or that it would do better if it could 
be placed in power now. 

Yet more difficult would be the task of convincing a sober 
judgment that anything would be gained by handing over 
to the Republican party that partial power which it is pos- 
sible to transfer at the elections this fall, and which at the 
utmost would consist in Republican supremacy in Congress 
backed by Republican administrations in states electing 
governors and legislatures. American experience of divided 
political responsibility has never been happy. A Democratic 
President contending with a Republican Congress, or a Re- 
publican President contending with a Democratic Congress, 
has never been, even in times of peace, an effective disposi- 
tion of political forces. Waste and inefficiency have usually 
resulted from it, and it is not possible to imagine that a 


great war in its critical stages could be more effectively 
waged if energies and responsibilities should be so dis- 
tributed. 

We yield to no one in profound respect for the wisdom 
and the patriotism of men like Colonel Roosevelt, Mr. Taft 
and Mr. Root. But when they say that the voters of America 
ought this fall to return a Republican Congress, and argue 
that the time has come to impose upon Mr. Wilson’s admin- 
istration the fearless inquisition and the practical legisla- 
tive check of an opposition political majority, we are un- 
convinced. Irresponsible power is indeed a serious matter and 
no human being is infallible. But a Congressional minority 
is quite competent to ask questions, to bring mistakes into 
the light of publicity and to register protests. It is not 
necessary for the preservation of our liberties to create the 
certainty that a Republican Congress would itself make 
lamentable and possibly well nigh fatal errors in its desire 
to play a decisive part in the conduct of the war at a time 
and under circumstances when it could not be, as the Demv- 
cratic party is now, wholly responsible for success or fail- 
ure. In our judgment hard-headedness demands that this 
responsibility should not be destroyed. It is, we think, the 
plain dictate of common sense that the people should return 
a Democratic majority to Congress and assure to President 
Wilson the support of a Democratic law-making power. 

As for questions of domestic policy, they are important 
but not now imperative. This is not the time to open up the 
whole future policy of the United States on the ownership 
and operation of railroads, telegraphs, telephones and ex- 
press service, on the tariff after the war, on labor legisla- 
tion and on immigration. The war must be won first. This 
one thing we do, is the motto of common sense until the Hun 
is defeated. : 

What is the implication of this point of view as it con- 
cerns the action of the individual voter? How should the 
customarily Republican voter approach this fall his in- 
dividual problem of deciding which of two or more candi- 
dates for Congress he should vote for? Each American 
voter, whether Republican or Democrat, Progressive, So- 
cialist, or what not, ought to make certain in the first place 
that the congressional candidate for whom he will cast his 
vote is a good American. He should make sure that his can- 
didate believes to the full in the vigorous and unflinching 
prosecution of America’s purpose in the war until it is 
finally and completely achieved. He should be convinced that 
his candidate is one who will support the President and his 
Administration without regard to party, in everything that 
will make for the vigorous and unflinching prosecution of 
the war. If the voter finds anything to choose between the 
two or more candidates presented to him for congressional 
office in these respects, he should shut his eyes resolutely to 
party labels and distinctions and vote for that candidate 
who measures up most completely to these standards. 
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But if any voter should apply these tests and find that 
there is little to choose between two candidates when mea3- 
ured by them, it would be the part of hard-headedness and 
common sense for him to support with his ballot the Demo- 
cratic candidate. 

There has not been much partizanship shown in Congress 
since our declaration of war. There has been commendable 
unity of purpose and of action among all but a few “wilful 
men” of both parties in both houses. But the continuance 
of unity and harmony in our prosecution of the war is so 
vital that the individual citizen would be wise to do his part 
that this unity and harmony should be continued and made 
more complete. 

These arguments do not apply, however, to state politics. 
There is no reason in the world why the Republican party 
should not elect governors and legislatures. On the contrary, 
there are very good reasons why in the field of state politics 
and policy the Republican party should reassert itself and 
demonstrate that it really has a positive and constructive 
policy to offer the people and superior men to put in office. 
We should be sincerely glad to see the Republican party 
come back to this extent, but in the name of elementary 
common sense, let us not have divided counsels at Wash- 
ington. 


THE DIFFERENCE 


ILLIAM OF GERMANY has bestowed his five 

W sons on the German army. All enjoy good health 
in the rear of the front lines. . 

Theodore Roosevelt has given his four sons to his coun- 


try. One has been gloriously killed in action. Two lie 
wounded in the hospitals of France. 








THE LANSDOWNE FOLLY 


Y all accounts, Lord Lansdowne is an estimable gen- 
Beer high-minded and thoroly honorable in his pur- 

poses. It would be a crude judgment of him which 
should assume that his intense desire for a negotiated peace 
with Germany proceeds from his fear that a prolonged war 
will destroy British landlordism with the privileges and 
perquisites thereunto appertaining. Without denying that 
his traditions and associations have unconsciously influenced 
his thinking, we prefer to believe that he is sincerely hu- 
manitarian and unselfishly eager to terminate the slaughter, 
destruction and desolation of the military struggle. 

But whether Lord Lansdowne as an individual should we 
judged harshly or charitably, his proposition that even now 
it is neither too late nor too early to reopen peace negotia- 
tions with the enemy, taken objectively on its merits, is a 
piece of astounding folly. It is so crazy, indeed, that if men 
of much greater intellectual ability and general sobriety of 
mind than Lord Lansdowne did not every now and then 
offer a suggestion or make a remark betraying their own 
dalliance with the negotiation idea, we should suspect that 
war horror had affected sanity. Unhappily, the fact is that 
abler men than Lord Lansdowne do every now and then be- 
tray their interest in a negotiated peace, and thereby throw 
us back upon the conclusion, not unscientific, we believe, 
that first-rate minds may have blind spots in them. 

Here, for instance, is Mr. Sidney Webb writing on the ap- 
proaching parliamentary election and assuring the Englisn 
and American public that the British Labor Party, concur- 
ring in the decision of the vast majority of the nation, will 
declare that we must all fight on for the aims laid down by 
President Wilson, yet qualifying it all by the preposterous 
remark, “and nevertheless neglect no honest overtures from 
the enemy.” 

Here is the assumption, unmistakable and shameless, made 
by a perfectly decent and severely thoughtful gentleman, 
that our Teuton enemy can, could or might make an “honest” 





overture. As one of those mathematical possibilities com- 
prized in an infinite collection of things, in which Mr. Ber- 
trand Russell delights, we suppose that such a “can, could 
or might” must be included. But as a possibility within the 
realm of finite common sense it does not exist. The Imperial 
German Government is a liar. It has been a liar ever since 
William II became Kaiser, and it will continue to be a liar 
until he has been put out of business. 

The question that the Entente Allies have to answer is as 
plain as a pikestaff. The man who can’t see it has a blind 
spot in his mind. We are not now talking about insincere 
men or sophisticated men who see the truth but do not 
speak it. We are talking about honest men whose intellectual 
operations go wrong. The question is, Does the world want 
to have to do this job over again, or does it not? And the 
first rock-bottom fact in the data upon which we must base 
our decision is that the Imperial German Government is an 
unmitigated liar. Its word can be taken for nothing. Its 
pledges and promises are worthless. The war must be pushed 
until German militarism is so completely put out of business 
that German lying and oath breaking thenceforth will be a 
purely academic occupation. 

This does not mean that every male German must be killed. 
It does mean that German power to make war must be de- 
stroyed. Judge Wadhams, returning from Europe the other 
day, said, “The first thing we do with a criminal when we 
catch him is to disarm him. The thing to do with this inter- 
national criminal is to disarm it.” That is plain common 
sense. 

If Germany wants to talk peace she can obtain the oppor- 
tunity any day. If the sane and liberal elements in the Ger- 
man population want to take the matter into their own 
hands the world will be only too glad to see them do it. 
Let them overthrow the House of Hohenzollern, proclaim 
and establish a free political organization, confiscate the 
estates of the Junkers and the war shops of the Krupps, 
and so give evidence that they mean business. A liberal, 
civilized, right-minded Germany would be welcomed in the 
family of nations with unbounded joy. But if Germany 
cannot regenerate herself the civilized nations must make 
her powerless. The world does not intend to have to do 
this job over again. 





DO BUSINESS MEN THINK? 


E suppose that they do, or at any rate, that some 
of them do. And yet: 


And yet, on Friday, August 2, the downtown 
business men of New York City gave a public exhibition 
of their psychology which was amazing, disquieting and 
deplorable. For days, yes, for weeks beforehand, every 
newspaper, morning and evening, had reiterated in explicit 
detail instructions to the public what to do when the new 
scheme of subway travel should go into operation. Never- 
theless, this is what happened: 

A broker, doing business in the Wall Street district, ar- 
rived at his office shortly after eleven o’clock, sweating and 
cursing and behaving in general like an inmate escaped 
from Mattewan. A serene acquaintance greeted him with, 
“What’s the matter?” “Matter! In the name of Hades or 
any other place, how did you get here with a dry thread on 
your back?” “By the Seventh Avenue subway, of course. 
How would you get here?” “Well, that ain’t how I got here. 
I got off at Times Square as I was told to do, struggled for 
my life in the awfullest jam I ever see, was battering- 
rammed into a shuttle train, went thru another jam at the 
Grand Central and another at the. Lexington Avenue train, 
and have been three mortal hours in getting from 103rd 
Street and Broadway to Broadway and Wall.” “Exactly,” 
said the serene one, “and then you walked two blocks to 
Wall and William and five doors beyond to your office, when 
all that you had to do was to stay in the Broadway train 
that you boarded at 103rd Street and without change come 
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to the station at Wall and William, two blocks nearer io 
your office than you ever were brought by subway train be- 
fore.” The perspiring one was incredulous; but finally con- 
vinced, he said, “But how was I to know that?” “Every 
newspaper for two weeks has been telling you.” “Well, sup- 
pose it has. I don’t spend my time reading such things.” 

This is what happened, for the case was typical: it was 
representative. Thousands of men in various parts of the 
downtown district had done substantially the same thing. 
And so we ask, do business men think? Or, perhaps we 
should ask, do they ever read? Or, what do they do with 
their minds anyhow? 

We can’t answer these questions, but they start interest- 
ing reflections. 

If there is one class of men in our American population 
that is more sure than another that it knows it all and is 
competent to handle all circumstances of a practical nature, 
it is our business men. They can tell us off the bat what is 
the matter with Secretary Baker and how Mr. Wilson ought 
to run the war. They know all about railroads, finance and 
the labor question. They have a fine contempt for political 
economists and theorists of all sorts, and as for the working 
classes, they can tell you explicitly just why it would never 
do to permit such ignorant people to participate in the con- 
trol of industry, thereby carrying democracy into the field 
of the economic relations. 

In view of what happened at Times Square we imagine 
that a good many American voters, not of the business 
classes, will be tempted to ask, as we do, whether the busi- 
ness man’s self-satisfied opinion of his practical competency 
to all occasions will wash. Would it do him any harm to cul- 
tivate the grace of humility for a while and ask himself 
quite seriously whether, as a matter of fact, he knows any- 
thing at all outside the field of his own business operations? 
Does he ever systematically inform his mind on any one of 
the great questions over which the world is torn and dis- 
tracted today? Does he ever read a serious treatise on phil- 
osophy, history, economics, law or public policy? Does he 
ever actually read the more serious weekly and monthly re- 
views of current events and of world thought? Does he really 
read the newspaper, or does he merely skim headlines and 
pick up gossip in the street or at the club? We do not un- 
dertake to say; but we can’t help wondering about it. 

On one point we are sure of our facts and of our position. 
Whether he is well or ill informed, whether he thinks much 
or little, the American business man will pretty soon have 
to think a great deal harder and know a great deal more 
about matters beyond the range of his own business inter- 
ests than he thinks and knows now, or he is going to be in 
worse trouble than he was in at Times Square on August 2. 
The hosts of industrial democracy are both thinking and 
reading. They are making up their minds not only that they 
would like to contest with the business man his mastery of 
the industrial and political world, but also that they are 
going to be able to do it. What will happen when they 
seriously start their offensive? Will they find the business 
class in a state of sublime unpreparedness? If they do, some 
very interesting things will happen. 


SHERMAN WAS RIGHT 


r. HE crossing of the Marne is worse than hell.”-- 
Tr German message on a captured pigeon. 

“We met the boche on his line of resistance. A 
sharp fight took place, after which boche turned tail and 
ran like hell up a hill pursued by our troops.”—Official 
report of American Captain. 

“The boys are giving Heinie hell up ahead—bcaucoup 
hell.”—American Chaplain to War Correspondents. 

“We will win the war or all go to hell.”-—Inspired motto 
recently adopted by Prussians. 








SOLDIERS’ LETTERS 


Almost every family has now a representative in 
France and is getting letters from the front. Many of 
these contain intimate description of the country or in- 
teresting incidents of camp life too good to be confined 
to a narrow circle. What war really is can only be told 
by those who are in it, not by the historians and ro- 
mancers who live long after it. 

We wish our readers would send us such extracts 
from their letters from soldiers and sailors as seem to 
them of general interest. We will publish what seems 
to us the best of them. Do not send us the originals, but 
copy out the most picturesque and readable pages. If 
you wish names supprest state so plainly. 




















REMAKING -THE PAST 
ISTORY won’t stay fixed. The drift of current events 
H: not only making it necessary to add chapters to 
our histories but to rewrite the old chapters as well. 
Men who have long since done their work and have been 
decently buried by their- biographers are being revalued in 
the light of the present world conflict. Germany, France, 
Russia, Marx, Nietzsche, Carlyle, Louis Napoleon, Disraeli, 
Salisbury, Heine, Kossuth, Kant, the Bagdad railway, Pan- 
slavism, the Boer War, the partition of Poland, the defeat 
of the Armada, the Thirty Years’ War, the signing of 
Magna Charta—not one of these carries quite the same 
meaning in 1918 that it did four years ago. The past is 
always at the mercy of the future. 
Opening at random an American atlas of the date of 
1901 our editorial finger comes upon this assertion: 
France. The reader of events, the student of humanity, 


cannot fail now to foresee the approaching decadence of both 
nation and people; the signs are many and undeniable. 


It is not hard to match this with innumerable bad guesses 
of the kind which can be picked out by any one who keeps 
old newspapers and periodicals on file or books which ante- 
date the war. How frequently Russia was referred to as the 
most formidable military power in existence, at least in the 
event of a long war! How Disraeli was praised for his skill 
in upholding the “integrity of the Ottoman Empire,” and 
Salisbury for his generosity in letting Germany have Helgo- 
land. What pitying sneers were bestowed upon the Prus- 
sian radicals who fought Bismarck over such petty points 
as the control of the revenues by Parliament when the iron 
chancellor was building a united Germany. Today many of 
us begin to wonder if the “impractical” German radicals 
were not wiser than Bismarck in foreseeing that if a na- 
tion cannet be united under democratic auspices its union 
may be more of a curse than a blessing to the world. The 
Kajser as a man of peace and a true democrat “at heart”; 
the Russian Czars as prudent and judicious statesmen; Be'- 
gium and the Balkan states as purely artificial creations of 
diplomacy without national] consciousness—of such was the 
truth not many months ago. Is Zionism now a mere Utopia? 

Surely we do not write to discourage either the statesman 
or the historian. Every deed and every word is an adventure, 
and where there is adventure there must be risk and may be 
loss. Had Bismarck’s successors followed in the path of pru- 
dence which he marked out, or chosen a still better one, his 
life work might have been justified. It is not altogether his 
fault that it was not; but it was not. If Germany’s present 
rulers had been wiser they could not only have secured for 
Bismarck a higher place as statesman, but also secured for 
Carlyle, Kingsley, Treitschke, von Sybel and other eulogists 
of German progress higher rank as prophets and historians 
Our character is our own and in God’s keeping. Our reputa- 
tion is at the mercy of our grandchildren to make or mar: 
we can but lay its foundations and trust that our successors 
will build mercifully upon it. 
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Germans Withdraw While the Ger- 
in West . mans under the 
Prussian Crown 

Prince were being pushed back from 
the Marne to the Aisne those under the 
Bavarian Crown Princ2 on the front be- 
tween Ypres and Amiens have remained 
idle and intact except for a few divi- 
sions diverted to the Aisne front for 
the purpose of holding back the Allied 
advance. It has therefore been sur- 
mized that the Germans were only wait- 
ing to see how serious was their set- 
back on the Aisne before renewing their 
attacks upon the British front in the ef- 
fort to reach the Channel ports. But in- 
stead of this anticipated attack there 
is a withdrawal. At various points along 
the western front the Germans secretly 
evacuated positions which they have 
won and held at considerable cost. It 
will be remembered that the German 
drive in May resulted in a salient in 
the form of a triangle with its apex 
nearly reaching Amiens and with its 
sides bounded by the Ancre on the north 
and by the Avre on the south. These 
two rivers run into the Somme east of 
Amiens. The Germans crost both the 
Ancre and the Avre, thus securing foot- 
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THE STORY OF THE WEEK 
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THE GREAT WAR 


August 1—Chinese Government appro- 
priates $100,000 for regiment to 
join Siberian expedition. During 
July 123 ships of 632,000 total ton- 
nage launched from American ship- 
yards. 


August 2—French take Soissons. Ger- 
mans evacuate west side of Ancre, 
near Albert. 


August 3—British ambulance tranc- 
port “Warilda” torpedoed. Secretary 
Polk announces that America will 
participate in Siberian and Murman 
expeditions. 


-lugust 4—Americans take Fismes. 
Allies and Americans occupy Arch- 
angel. 


August 5—Hog Island launches 
“Quistconck,” 7500 ton freighter. 
German long-range gun again bom- 
bards Paris. 


August 6—Diamond Shoals lightship 
off Cape Hatteras, North Carolina, 
shelled and sunk by U-boat. Foch 
made Marshal of France. Malvy, 
former French Minister of Interior, 
found guilty of sedition. 

August ?—Americans bridging the 
Vesle. Rumored mutiny of U-boat 
crews at Kiel. 
































holds on the western banks that would 
be invaluable to them in case they re- 
newed their advance in this direction. 
The British, French and American 
troops have been nibbling away at this 
front for the last few months with con- 
siderable success, but for the most part 
the Germans have stuck tenaciously to 
these points of vantage. 

North of Amiens on the Ancre River 
the Germans held the town of Albert 
and the villages south of it. But on 
Thursday night, August 1, they re- 
crost the swollen river on pontoons 
and felled trees and retired about three 
miles to the higher ground on the east. 
The British patrols were surprized to 
find out from prisoners that the Ancre 
trenches in front of them were held 
only by a few pioneers left behind to 
blow up dumps and bridges. The vil- 
lages of Dernancourt and Ville-sous- 
Corbie were deserted. The town of Al- 
bert is mostly if not entirely evacuated 
by the Germans. It has been quite 
ruined by its double bombardment and 
the statue of the Virgin that leaned 
from the church tower of Albert has 
now fallen. 

South of Amiens in the sector be- 
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FROM 1HE MARNE TO THE VESLE 





During the week, as shown by the dated lines, the Allied armies have made a great advance. The French have recovered the city of Soissons on the 


Aisne and the Americans have recaptu 


the town of Fismes on thé Vesle. Since the Allies have now footholds behind both these rivers the Germans 


may have to withdraw te their original lines on the Chemin des Dames north of the Aisne. The shaded area is ground regained by Foch’s offensive 
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tween Montdidier and Moreuil, a dis- 
tance of ten miles, the Germans have 
retired from all their positions west of 
the Avre River. The hills north and 
south of Cantigny which the Americans 
took have now been abandoned by the 
Germans and the French have advanced 
to within a mile of Montdidier. 

This general retirement on the west- 
ern front would indicate that the Ger- 
mans have relinquished any intention 
of an offensive in this direction and are 
aiming to secure positions which can be 
held with fewer men and less effort. 


The keystone of the 
Ourcq line was Fére-en- 
Tardenois. The keystone 
of the Vesle line was Fismes. Both were 
railroad towns in the axis of the Ger- 
man advance and so served as storage 
and distributing points for the Marne 
salient. To the Americans who were 
placed in the middle of the Allied front 
fell the duty of taking these important 
centers and they took one, Fére, last 
week and Fismes this week. These must 
be regarded as rear-guard actions, for 
the Germans had given up hope of hold- 
ing the Oureq and Vesle lines. Never- 
theless they were hard fought engage- 
ments that tried the mettle of the 
Americans as much as anything could. 
There is nothing nastier than to clean 
out one of these French towns with their 
narrow, crooked streets and their stone 
houses and walled gardens, every one a 
fortress. They seem to have been 


Americans 
Take Fismes 
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THE DICTATOR OF THE UKRAINE 


The Germans have overthrown the Rada or 
National Council of the “Ukrainian People’s 
Republic,” with which they made peace at Brest- 
Litovsk and set up as dictator General Skoro- 
padsky, the Cossack hetman or leader. Skoropad- 
sky is a man of simple habits and stern disci- 
pline. He organized an army to support Kerensky 
in his offensive against the Germans and when 
Kerensky was overthrown, fought hard tho un- 
successfully to defend Kiev against the Bolshe- 
viki. But with the aid of the Germans he de- 
feated the Bolsheviki on April 29 last. He is in 
imminent danger of assassination by revolution- 
ists and of overthrow by a peasant revolt 

















French Official 


“SOISSONS IS OURS” 


At the end of this street in Soissons stands the ruined cathedral, testimony of German occupation. 
French troops, in their great offensive, have retaken the city 


planned for defensive purposes, as in- 


deed they originally were. And after 
the enemy has been exterminated or ex- 
pelled there are mines and mantraps to 
look out for. But the Americans, with 
an individual ingenuity and initiative 
which the European critics accredit to 
Indian tactics, have been very efficient 
in such fighting. 

In order to give the retreating troops 
time to remove the big guns from their 
emplacements and to carry off the stores, 
the German commanders left behind 
machine gun detachments with orders 
to hold their positions till death and 
these instructions were in many cases 
carried out literally. The story often 
heard that the German gunners have 
to be chained to their guns appears on 
investigation to be without foundation. 
The idea originated in the German cus- 
tom of supporting their machine guns 
by a chain passed over the back of the 
soldier. 

Fismes is on the southern bank of 
the Vesle and most of the Germans had 
been withdrawn to the northern side 
when the American troops reached the 
town. A detachment of Americans en- 
entered the southern outskirts of the 
town and renfained all night. But in the 
morning they were~driven out by a 
flanking fire of gas shells and shrapnel 
from a neighboring hight. After the 
French and American artillery had got 
the range of these positions and silenced 
their guns the infantry advanced and 
after seven hours’ fighting secured pos- 
session of the town. But for several 
days after, houses and cellars were held 


by German machine gun detachments. 

Owing to the heavy rains the Vesle 
River was flooded, running some fiity 
feet wide and five to eight feet deep. 
But before Fismes fell the American 
engineers had thrown bridges across 
the river on the east and west of it. If 
the bridge under construction was de- 
molished by shells they went on build- 
ing another. One detachment of twenty 
engineers lost fifteen from the German 
fire, but when relief came the remaining 
five were found still working at the 
bridge. The French also effected c1oss- 
ings of the Vesle at various points. 
Many of the German rear guard were 
cut off by the rising of the river and 
the destruction of the bridges. Along 
the Vesle River were found newly dug 
trenches and gun emplacements indi- 
cating that the Germans had intended 
at one time to make a stand here but 
had given it up and abandoned the posi- 
tions. According to the villagers the bulk 
of the German troops had departed from 
the Vesle a week before the French and 
Americans arrived, leaving only the 
troops designed to cover the retreat. 
Up to August 4, when Fismes was en- 
tered, the American had taken 8400 
prisoners and 133 guns. Premier Cle- 
menceau announces that the Allied 
forces altogether have taken 35,000 Ger- 
man prisoners and 700 guns and have 
recovered 200 towns and villages in the 
Marne salient. The American casualty 
lists from the offensive started July 18 
are now beginning to come in; 1500 
names are on the lists published in the 
past two days. - 
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French Take The German salient to 
Releenes the Marne was driven 
between the two flank- 
ing cities of Reims on the east and Sois- 
sons on the west. Reims the Germans 
were never able to take, altho they en- 
circled it-on three sides at a distance of 
a few miles. But Soissons, on their right 
flank, they captured and this was a more 
serious loss to the French than Reims 
would have been, for it has not beer: so 
badly battered and_ it opened the way 
to Paris. But its capture did. not prove 
to be of so much advantage to the Ger- 
mans as had been anticipated on both 
sides, for their attempt to advance on 
Paris from this direction was soon 
checked by the vigilance of Foch. 

When Foch’s offensive began, how- 
ever, the possession of Soissons proved 
of decided benefit to the Germans, for 
it protected their right flank and so 
saved their salient from being cut cff at 
its base on the Aisne. After the salient 
had been flattened out by the with- 
drawal of the Germans to the Aisne and 
Vesle and there was no longer any dan- 
ger of being cut off, Soissons ceased to 
be of. such importance and the Germans 
abandoned it. They could not have held 
it very long, anyway, for the Franco- 
American troops by taking Oulchy-le- 
Chateau and Fére-en-Tardenois had 
come forward well to the southeast of it. 

The villages lying between the Ourcq 
and Soissons were next captured, Sa- 
ponay by the French, Buzancy by the 
Scotch and Grand Rozoy by the English. 
After this the Germans retired so rap- 
idly from the region south of Soissons 
that the Allies lost touch with them and 
marched forward all day with no more 
obstacles than muddy roads and felled 
trees. On August 2 a detachment of 
General Villemont’s chasseurs entered 
the Cathedral Square of Soissons. 

_ Soissons has changed hands four 
times during the war but has not suf- 
fered severely at any time. The fighting 
has been mostly confined to the suburbs, 
but the cathedral and other public build- 
ings have been damaged. 

The capture of Soissons gives the 
French a position north of the Aisne 
River and doubtless will compel the 
Germans to retire behind that river. 
probably to their old position north of 
the Chemin des Dames. But considering 
only what has already been accom- 
plished the expulsion of the Germans 
from the Marne salient constitutes the 
most brilliant and successful piece of 
strategy yet achieved by the Allies. The 
French Government has made General 
Ferdinand Foch a Marshal of France 
and has conferred the military medal 
upon General Petain. 





The American Gov- 
ernment has finally 
come to the conclu- 
sion that the changed condition of af- 
fairs in Russia due to the Czecho- 
Slovaks justifics a certain measure of 
military action, but in order to prec!ude 
misconception of American motives the 
following statement was given out by 
Acting Secretary of State Polk: 


Tn the judgment of the Government of 
ic United States—a judgment arrived at 


American Action 
in Russia 


¢ 





after repeated and very searching considera- 
tions of the whole situation—military inter- 
vention in Russia would be more likely to 
add to the present sad confusion there than 
to cure it, and would injure Russia rather 
than help her out of her distresses. 

Such military intervention as has been 
most frequently proposed, even supposing 
it to be efficacious in ‘ts immediate object 
of delivering an attack upon Germany from 
the east, would, in its judgment, be more 
likely to turn out to be merely a method of 
making use of Russia than to be a method 
of serving her. 

Her people, if they profited by it at all, 
coulc not profit by it in time to deliver 
them from their present desperate difficul- 
ties, and their substance would meantime 
be used to maintain foreign armies, not to 
reconstitute their own or to feed their own 
then. women and children. 

We are bending all our energies now to 

the purpose, the resolute and confident pur- 
pose, of winning on the western front, and 
it would, in the judgment of the Govern- 
ment of the United States, be most unwise 
to divide or dissipate cur forces. 
, As the Government of the United States 
sees the present circumstances, therefore, 
military action is admissible in Russia now 
only to render such protection and help 
as is possible to the Czecho-Slovaks against 
the armed Austrian and German prisoners, 
who are attacking them, and to steady ef- 
forts at self government or self defense 
in which the Russians themselves may be 
willing to accept assistance. Whether from 
Vladivostok or from Murmansk and Arcb- 
angel, the only present object for which 
American troops will be employed will be 
to guard military stores which may subse- 
quently be needed by Russian forces and to 
render such aid as may be acceptable to the 
Russians in the organization of their own 
self defense. 

In taking this action the Government of 
the United States wishes to announce to 
the people of Russia in the most public 
and solemn manner that it contemplates 
no interference with the political sovereign- 
ty of Russia, no intervention in her internal 
affairs—not even in the local affairs of the 
limited areas which her military force may 
be obliged to occupy—and no impairment 
of her territorial integrity either now or 
hereafter, but that what we are about to 
do has as its single and only object the 
rendering of such aid as shall be acceptable 
to the Russian people themselves in their 
endeavors to regain control of their own 
affairs, their own territory and their own 
destiny. The Japanese Government, it is 
understood, will issue a similar assurance. 


The plans and purposes of the United 
States have been submitted to Great 
Britain, France and Italy and approved 
in principle by them, but the United 
States does not intend to restrict the 
actions or interfere with the judgments 
of these governments. It is the intention 
of the American Government to send 
to Siberia at the earliest opportunity a 
commission of merchants, agricultural 
experts, labor advisers, Red Cross rep- 
resentatives and agents of the Y: M. 
C. A. accustomed to organization and 
educational work in order to relieve the 
economic necessities of the people. 

The United States has proposed to 
Japan that each government send a 
force of a few thousand men to Viadi- 
vostok to occupy that port and safe- 
guard the country in the rear of the 
westward-moving Czecho-Slovaks. 


When the diplomatic 
corps from Vologda 
reached Archangel 
they met with a hostile reception from 
the local Soviet and were forced to con- 


Allies Occupy 
Archangel 

















Paul Thompson 
A TRULY AMERICAN DAY 
“A game” was the Yankee decision as to the 
best way to spend the Fourth in London. King 
George is awarding the ball to the captain of 
the Navy team 
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CELEBRATING THE FOURTH IN PARIS 
The whole city turned out to see the American soldiers parade on Independence Day. They are 
passing Washington’s monument and marching out of the newly dedicated Avenue de President 
Wilson 
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tinue across the White Sea to Kan- 
dalaska. But shortly after the Soviet 
- was overthrown by an anti-Bolshevik 
revolution. Before being expelled from 
the city the Bolsheviki looted the pub- 
lic treasury, carrying away $20,000,000 
in money with other valuables. The Bol- 
sheviki attempted to make a stand at 
the railroad station on the opposite side 
of the Dvina River, but were driven 
out by force. The Allies in response to 
an invitation by the leaders of the new 
movement sent a joint force including 
some American troops from the other 
side of the sea. They landed on Sunday, 
August 4, and were received with cheers 
by the people of Archangel. The expedi- 
tion was headed by members of the 
Russian Officers’ League. 

A new Provisional Government has 
been set up at Archangel composed of 
nine prominent Russians, all members 
of the Constituent Assembly and one 
a former president of the Archange! 
Duma. 


The appearance in an Amer- 
ican Atlantic port of a sail- 
ing ship bearing the red and 
yellow flag of the new Republic of Fin- 
land raises again the question of the 
recognition of independent Finland by 
the United States. Altho in former 
years the American people have sym- 
pathized with the Finns in their strug- 
gle against Russian tyranny our Gov- 
ernment has not thought proper to ex- 
tend aid or recognition because the 
dominant party seems to be the tool of 
Germany. At the moment of liberation 
from Russia an unfortunate split oc- 
curred between the conservatives and 
radicals in Finland and this quickly de- 
veloped into civil war of the most viru- 
lent sort. The Reds called in the Rus- 
sian Bolsheviki and the Whites called 
in the German army. The Whites won 
and in their triumph showed themselves 
as intolerant and bloodthirsty as the 
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BOMB PROOF 
Statues in Paris are either boarded up, or like 
these on the Arch d‘Triumph, protected by sani 
bags to save them from damage in air raids 
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HEAD OF THE FRENCH MISSION 
General Paul Gerald Pau, hero of the Franco- 
Prussian War, is now in the United States as 
the military member of the French Economic 
Mission. The message he brings from his coun- 
trymen concerning our troops is that “their 

courage and spirit are magnificent” 
Reds had been. Hundreds of Red pris- 
oners were shot and thousands more im- 
prisoned. All socialists and radicals, 
even tho not implicated in the Bolshe- 
viki revolution, have been expelled from 
the Finnish Diet. In the old Diet the 
socialists and radicals constituted a ma- 
jority. 

But in spite of these strong measures 
there is still a minority in the Diet, 
composed chiefly of the Agrarians and 
Young Finns, which is stoutly opposed 
to a monarchy and the dominant party 
hesitate to impose a German prince 
upon Finland, when the Diet is cbvi- 
ously not representative and a ma- 
jority of the people would probably pre- 
fer a republic, Duke Adolf Friedrich of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin is said to have 
accepted an invitation of the monarch- 
ists to become King of Finland. 

France and the three Scandinavian 
countries recognized the. independence 
of Finland and Germany sent food and 
troops to her aid. Great Britain, like 
the United States, refused recognition. 
The Finnish delegates in the United 
States claim that 40,000 tons of Ameri- 
can wheat, bought and paid for a year 
ago, has been seized by the United States 
Government for the use of the Allies 
and that they are not allowed to buy 
and ship food to their starving courtry- 
men in Finland. The occupation of Kola 
and East Karelia by the Allied and 
American forces is declared by Presi- 
dent Svinhufud to be an invasion of 
Finnish rights and a threat to Finnish 
independence, for these territories are 
claimed by the Finnish Government as 
giving a seaport on the Arctic and a 
railroad leading to it. 

These circumstances unhappily com- 
bine to give the false impression that 
Germany is friendly and the Allies and 
America hostile to Finnish freedom. 


This is of course fostered by German 
agents and the pro-German Finnish 
Government. A deputation of Finns has 
been sent to Berlin to confer upon the 
Kaiser the Finnish Liberty Cross for 
his assistance in establishing the inde- 
pendence of Finland. In his reply the 
Kaiser said: 

By our deeds we succeeded. without much 
talking, in accomplishing what our enemies 
never tire of proclaiming as their aim, but 
which they never intend to realize, namely. 
the protection of small nations in their 
struggle for freedom. 


The representatives of Finland and 
Russia are now in conference at Berlin 
over the details of a peace treaty. The 
session was opened by the German 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
who announced that representatives of 
Germany would be present at the con- 
ference “in order to assist the delegates 
in reaching an agreement that would 
be mutually satisfactory.” Doubtiess 
the German delegation will support Fin- 
land’s claims to Karelia and Kola, for 
this would be in Germany’s interest and 
also would tend to embroil Finland in a 
quarrel with the Allies. 


: : The British ambulance 
Hospital Ship transport “Warilda,” 

Sunk carrying six hundred 
sick and wounded men home from 
France, was torpedoed in the English 
Channel in the early morning of Au- 
gust 3. The torpedo struck the after- 
part of the engine room, smashing up 
the dynamo, which plunged the ship in 
darkness. The wardroom above was de- 
molished by the explosion and the pa- 
tients there, more than a hundred, were 
either killed outright or soon drowned, 
as the room was flooded. The ship re- 
mained afloat for more than two hours 
and most of the others on board were 
got off safely in spite of the heavy sea 
that smashed five of the boats. Among 
those lost were several women nurses. 
There were seven Americans on board, 
all saved except possibly one. The “Wa- 
rilda” had been in the Channel service 
for two years and this was the first 
crossing from France in which she did 
not carry German wounded. 


One of the Ger- 
man. submarines 
which has been dis- 
turbing traffic off the American coast 
in recent months has extended the 
renge of its operations to the north. 
On August 2, Captain Dagwell, of the 
British lumber schooner ‘“Dornfon- 
tein,” was held up by the submarine 
and he and his crew forced to leave 
the ship. The submarine did not tor- 
pedo the vessel, but plundered it of 
all stores found on board which could 
conveniently be stored for future use. 
After the British crew had taken to 
their boats the Germans set fire to the 
“Dornfontein” with torches. The ship 
was captured in the Bay of Fundy on 
its way from Canada to South Africa. 

After the men from the doomed ship 
had reached shore they reported their 
encounter with the German raider and 
the American patrol fleet started on 
the pursuit. According to the state- 
ment of the German U-boat com- 
mander to the captain of the schooner 
the submarine had hovered off the 
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American coast for six months and ex- 
pected to keep at it till October. The 
loss of some Maine fishing boats is 
traced to the activity of the same sub- 
marine. 


The Cuban House of Rep- 
resentatives on August 2 
approved the Senate 
amendment to the obligatory military 
service bill empowering the President 
to send to France such part of the 
army as he may deem expedient. The 
Cuban Congress has also approved a 
measure for postal and telegraphic 
censorship. Cuba was one of the first 
nations to follow the example of the 
United States in severing relations with 
and in declaring war upon the Ger- 
man Empire. Had transportation con- 
ditions permitted, the gallant little re- 
public would long ago have placed an 
army in France, and it is hoped that 
before long this may be possible. 
Another of our little sister com- 
monwealths, also an ally of the United 
States in the war, has been entangled 
in political difficulties. The result of 
the Congressional elections of July 7 
are still in dispute in Panama in spite 
of the fact that they were conducted 
under the supervision of the United 
States. Consul General Jorge Boyd has 
protested to this Government that the 
existing administration had succeeded 
in electing two-thirds of the new Na- 
tional Assembly, but that judges who 
were themselves opposition candidates 
had invalidated elections at which the 
administration ticket was victorious. 
Both parties are naturally eager to 
gain possession of the next Assembly 


Caribbean 
Politics 


since it will choose a President to fill , 


the unexpired term of the late Presi- 
dent Valdes. 

In Mexico the National Liberal party, 
the supporters of President Carranza, 
have triumphed over their opponents in 
the congressional elections. Carranza 
appears to have both the political and 
the military situation in Mexico about 
as well in hand as any Mexican chief 
executive can reasonably expect, and the 
revolution may be said to be “over” in 
spite of the continued activity of ban- 
dits in remote parts of the nation. 





The aggregate expend- 


The High Cost itures of our national 


of Fighting 


reached the figure of $1,500,000,000 a 
month. If the present rate of expendi- 
ture is. maintained the United States 
must find no less than eighteen billion 
dollars before the end of the current 
fiscal year, or an increase of 50 per 
cent over the fiscal year which ended 
in June. It is assumed that about one- 
third of the total sum will be met from 
taxation, the rest to be raised by public 
borrowing. For the moment the Govern- 
ment finds itself with a large cash bal- 
ance in the Treasury, due to the un- 
expectedly generous purchase of Treas- 
ury certificates and war savings stamps 
by the public. During July alone the 
receipts from the sale of war stamps of 
various denominations amounted to an 
average of more than two dollars for 
every person in the United States and 
the rate of purchase is rapidly increas- 
ing as this form of investment becomes 
more familiar. There will have to be a 
fourth Liberty Loan in the course of 
the next few weeks, however, and it is 
predicted that the quota of this loan 
will be placed at five billions with the 
hope that oversubscription will add at 
least a billion more. 

Besides exacting its direct levy upon 
the great American purse the war has 
already made some inroad upon general 
foreign trade. Figures issued by the 
Department of Commerce show that the 
total export trade for the fiscal year 
1917-1918 amounted to $5,928,285,641, 
as compared with $6,290,048,394. Ship- 
ments to England and France decreased 
slightly; shipments to Russia were 
enormously reduced. Of course these 
trade figures do not include the sup- 
plies sent abroad for the use of our 
own army. To Japan, China, Italy and 
the chief commercial nations of Latin 
America our exports increased during 
the year in a substantial degree. 


The Army Uses The a military 
a Bigger Net service bill extending 
the age limits of 

registration for the draft was intro- 
duced into both heuses of Congress on 
August 5. The new age limits are from 


Government have now , 
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BOSS OF THIRTY MILLION MEN 
John B. Densmore, Director General of the 
United States Employment Department, has ab- 
solute control, for the duration of the war, of 
the employment of unskilled workers thruvut the 
country. Hereafter the loss occasioned by the 
bidding of employers against each other will be 
eliminated 

18 to 45 and men between the ages of 
18 and 20 or 32 and 465 inclusive will 
be given opportunity to register at the 
earliest possible moment after Congress 
approves the new bill. It is estimated 
that the new system will add 2,398,000 
men to the number available for mili- 
tary service. Of course the number 
registered will be many times that num- 
ber, possibly as many as 15,000,000, but 
the proportion of the older men entitled 
to deferred classification because of 
those dependent on them or the essen- 
tial character of their civil occupations 
will be large. The Government is re- 
solved not to draft men in classes 2, 3 
and 4 until the mobilization of class 1 
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OUR NEWEST FIGHTING ALLIES 





Latin-American soldiers of this type, it was announced last week, will soon help on the American front to drive the foe still further back 
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HOG ISLAND’S FIRST PRODUCT 


No formal ceremonies marked the launching of the “Quistconck,” but thousands were present at 
the christening by Mrs. Wilson, and joined in the cheering ied by the President 


is practically complete. It is largely for 
this reason that the projected change 
in the ages for compulsory service was 
decided on by the Administration. Class 
1 is almost exhausted and the new reg- 
istrations of men who have this year 
reached the age of 21 added to the 
small and rapidly decreasing number of 
men still available in the first class will 
not keep the training camps full. The 
military authorities hope to call to the 
colors in September 200,000 men and at 
least 150,000 in each succeeding month 
of the year. 

There seems to be little opposition to 
the new upper limit for military service, 
but a few congressmen may oppose the 
drafting of youths less than 21 years of 
age. The President is, however, em- 
powered by the new measure to call 
registered men into service “in such 
sequence of ages and at such times” as 
he may prescribe. This will. make it 
possible, if it is found desirable, to 
defer the mobilization of the youngest 
men, and will thus meet in great degree 
the objections made to any lowering of 
the draft age. It is hoped that the ac- 
tion of Congress will be complete by 
the first of September. 


At the Hog Island ship 
“Quistconck” plant of the Interna- 

tional Shipbuilding Com- 
pany the “Quistconck,” first of 110 
standardized ships of similar type, took 
to water on August 5. The new vessel 
is a 7500 ton cargo steamer, 400 feet in 
length, with oil burning turbine engines 
and a speed of 11% knots. In addition 
to the ships of this type the Hog Island 
plant is also at work on seventy trans- 
port vessels of 8000 tons each and 15 


knots speed. Twenty-four ships of each 
kind will be completed by the end of 
the year if present plans are carried 
out. All are fabricated ships, the steel 
parts being constructed in numerous 
mills and shops and then sent to Hog 
Island for assembling. 

The creation of the new shipping 
yards is possibly the most spectacular 
achievement of the United States in the 
Great War. Ten months dgo Hog Island 
was a barren marsh. Today it is a city 
housing 30,000 shipbuilders. The cost of 
the enterprize is figured at $55,000,000, 
but this immense cost will be repaid 
many times over in the increased rapid- 
ity with which ships can be launched by 
the mammoth yards. 

As the new ships come from the yards 
half of them are turned over to the 
Navy Overseas Transport Service to 
man for direct use as auxiliaries to the 
army and navy. The other half are as- 
signed to commercial use and are 
manned by civilian crews. A_ special 
committee on man power is now study- 
ing the operation of the seaman’s law 
with a view to suggesting necessary al- 
terations. It is charged that the present 
law, in its anxiety to protect sailors’ 
rights, too greatly hampers American 
shipping by restrictions unknown to 
our competitors in foreign countries and 
thus places the shipping trade under a 
serious handicap. 

The total production of American 
yards during July was 123 ships with 
an aggregate of 631,944 tons. Sixty- 
seven were steel, fifty-three wood and 
three of composite construction. This 
output doubles the June record. 


The Department of 
Justice has made 
public a_ decision 
whereby the International Harvester 
Company agrees to a dissolution as an 
unlawful combination in restraint of 
trade. The company’s appeal,. pending 
in the Supreme Court since 1915, is dis- 
missed and it is agreed that the Spring- 
field, Ohio, and Auburn, New York, 
plants and works must be disposed of 
by the company or else sold to the 
highest bidder at public auction after 
the lapse of a year. Duplicated sales 
agencies in the same towns are for- 
bidden to the company. Finally, if it 
is found after the expiration of eighteen 
months from the end of the war that 
“the foregoing measures have, not 
proved adequate to restore competitive 
conditions” the Government may take 
further steps to protect the independent 
producers. 

The most interesting feature of the 
case is the fact that dissolution was 
sought solely on the ground of monop- 


Harvester Trust 
Dissolved 


- olistiec control of the industry and that 


wrongful practises or unfair treatment 
of competitors were not alleged. 


The pulp and paper 
section of the War In- 
dustries Board has is- 
sued a series of edicts which, while not 
legally binding, have in practise the 
effect of law since only those news- 


Shrinking the 
Newspaper 


‘papers which comply will find it easy 


to obtain paper. 

The new reguiations require tha‘ un- 
sold copies of newspapers be not ac- 
cepted if already distributed for sale, 
that sample copies for purposes of 
advertising should not be given out 
and that free exchanges should be 
discontinued, that the reading matter 
in week-day editions be reduced accord- 
ing to a progressive schedule beginning 
at 5 per.cent for reading matter up to 
fifty columns in an issue and increasing 
to a 50 per cent cut on additional space 
over ninety columns, and that similar 
reductions, varying from 10 per cent on 
150 columns to 60 per cent on the ex- 
cess over 350 columns, be imposed on 
the Sunday editions. The American 
housewife will no longer be able to cover 
all the floors and walls of her home with 
a single copy of the Sunday paper at 
housecleaning time! The strangest pro- 
vision of the new paper code debars 
any newspaper hereafter established 
from access to the paper supply during 
the period of shortage, thus giving mo- 
nopoly to the existing newspapers. 


The report of Alien 
Property Custodian 
Palmer gives the au- 
dited sum placed under the care of the 
American Government as $441,395,795. 
Since fewer than 14,000 accounts have 
been audited out of a total of more than 
23,000 trusts taken over, the total 
sum will probably amount to well over 
half a billion. Of this more than half 
belongs to corporations owned or di- 
rected by alien enemies; the rest to in- 
dividuals. Individual property is held 
by the custodian to be returned at the 
end of the war, but corporate property 
is invested in Liberty Bonds. 


What the 
Enemy Owned 











PERSHING, 


NE of the most interesting of 
my experiences in the war 
zone was the visit I paid to 
General Pershing’s headquar- 

ters, where the Commander of the 
American Expeditionary Force was 
good enough to invite me to lunch- 
eon with him, at the beautiful old 
chateau put at his disposal by the 
French Government and used as his 
official residence when at the front. 

I had already presented letters of 
introduction to General Pershing in 
Paris and had called upon him twice 
in his magnificent residence across 
the Seine loaned him by a wealthy 
American whenever he comes to the 
capital. This mansion is one of the 
finest in Paris. It is furnished in the 
most luxurious style, and in the 
square court yard in front I noticed 
both times I called two American 
coffee colored limousines, each with 
U. S. A. painted on the side and red, 
white and blue stripes on the glass 
windshield. The general always takes 
two cars with him wherever he goes, 
so that in case of accident to one he can 
jump into the other and lose no time. 

While waiting in the reception room 
for the general’s appearance on my first 
visit I noticed thru the window a beau- 
tiful garden at the back of the house 
with a green lawn in the center sur- 
rounded by stately shade trees. Pretty 
walks wound about the statues and 
fountains and I could hear turtle, doves 
cooing in the foliage. 

I had hardly time to finish my look 
at the garden when the general en- 
tered. Judging only from his photo- 
graphs one would imagine him a stern, 
forbidding man, but he-is anything but 
that when you meet him. He is tall, 
lithe, handsome and alert, and he in- 
stantly puts one at ease by the sim- 
plicity and cordiality of his manner. It 
was fine to see how pleasantly his face 
lit up when he talked and I at once 
perceived he had one trait which is rare 
in men who have achieved eminence. He 
gives his undivided attention to whom- 
ever he is speaking to. I got the im- 
pression that he 
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mission that I was able to enter many 
doors that might otherwise have been 
closed to me. 

But there were other people waiting 
to see him and we had no time for any- 
thing but the briefest conversation. He 


suggested, therefore, that we postpone - 


our talk until I visited the front, when 
he hoped to arrange to have me to 
luncheon or dinner. Accordingly when 
I arrived two weeks later at the name- 
less town amidst the sunny hills of 
France where he makes his headquar- 
ters, I immediately went to the great 
barracks which his staff occupy and 
where the general has his main office. 
General Pershing had just left his 
desk for home and a young captain was 
detailed to take me over. After a ten 
minutes’ walk down the residence street 
of the pretty town I found myself at 
the gate of the general’s chateau. We 
walked up a, short driveway and were 
met at the door by an orderly, who 
ushered us into a broad hall and thence 
into a beautiful reception room fur- 
nished in Louis something style, with 
paintings of shepherds and shepherd- 
esses in various bucolic attitudes. 


The general’s staff were already 
assembled. There was a major-gen- 
eral, two or three colonels and sev- 
eral majors. Judge Ren Lindsey, of 
Denver, who happened to be in town, 
and I were the only civilian guests. 
Finally General Pershing entered 
and after shaking hands all around 
luncheon was announced. 

As the caste system prevails even 
in the American Army, and as an 
officer does not usually speak to his 
superior unless spoken to, there was 
hardly a word said during the entire 
meal except by General Pershing, 
Judge Lindsey and myself. I wish I 
could quote in full what the general 
said, but that would not be proper 
as this was a visit and not an inter- 
view. But I may say we talked al- 
most exclusively of the American 
Army and of the support that the 
American people were giving it at 
home. This was something of a con- 
trast to what would have taken place 
had I been the guest of the English 
high command, for the English do not 
like to talk shop, especially with civil- 
ians. I had had a three-quarters of an 
hour interview with General Joffre a 
week or so previously in which the hero 
of the Marne had spoken very frankly 
about the strength and the weakness of 
the American Army, and altho Genera) 
Joffre requested me not to publish his 
views, he said I might communicate 
them confidentially to high officials. 
General Pershing was much interested 
in all that Joffre had said and agreed 
with much of it. The general talked a 
long time concerning the splendid moral 
conditions prevailing in the American 
Army. He said that ours was the best 
army the world had ever seen, and from 
all I could learn on the subject I am 
sure the general is right. Even the 
French had officially praised our meth- 
ods of dealing with drink and prostitu- 
tion. The general especially deprecated 
the boastful spirit that was prevalent 
in some quarters at home. 

“Americans talk too much about what 
they are going to do,” he said. “If we 
hadn’t bragged so 





is carrying with 
perfect poise the 
zreat weight of 
responsibility that 
has been put upon 
him. In all the con- 
versations I had 
with him, while 
he was never at 
a loss for a word, 
he seemed to 
weigh carefully 
what he was say- 
ing before speak- 
ing. I was espe- 
cially pleased to 
find him willing 
to give me per- 
mission to visit 
all the American 
fronts, and I feel 
sure that it was 








much about our 
getting 20,000 
aeroplanes at the 
front this spring 
we would have 
saved ourselves a 
great deal of 
trouble. Now our 
allies have a right 
to be distrustful 
of our promises, 
while Germany 
has simply _re- 
doubled her pro- 
duction of aero- 
planes. Moreover, 
ail this extreme 
talk about bring- 
ing millions of 
troops over and 
winning the war 








owing to this per- 
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SSUMING that the deadlock 
along No Man’s Land must con- 
tinue except by sacrifices too 
costly to contemplate—there 

remain the free and open avenues of 
the air! Free and open but for the air- 
craft of the enemy! Yet, undeniably, 
there lies the line of least resistance. 
Our first task then is to clear the skies 
of enemy craft.. 

The history of war aviation began 
on August 4, 1914. Only from partici- 
pants since that date can helpful in- 
formation be secured. And those active 
survivors now most familiar with its 
details find themselves for the moment 
so overwhelmed with the struggle for 
life or death that they are able to de- 
vote less time and brain power to its 
improvement than are we remote ones 
who are free from that exacting burden. 

Let us examine then the existing 
status of air fighting, striving to so 
familiarize ourselves with its incidents 
—its limitations as well as its possibili- 
ties—that we may eventually help: to 
devise the superior armament that shall 
render to our beloved America—avia- 
tion’s birthplace—the true mastery of 
the air that is essential to victory. 

Aircraft includes airships and aero- 
planes. With airships we shall not be 
bothered beyond classifying them as 
comprizing all gas balloons or lighter- 
than-air conveyances, such as Zeppelins, 
dirigibles and observation balloons. 
They are all slower moving than aero- 
planes and offer a larger target to the 
enemy, hence they have occupied an in- 
significant position in air fighting as 
compared to the heavier-than-air ma- 
chine, the aeroplane. 

The aeroplane is either a pusher or 
a tractor. They are thus distinguished 
by reason of the propeller either “push- 
ing” the machine from behind or “at- 
tracting” it from in front. Experience 
has shown that the tractor is swifter 
and more easily handled than the 
pusher, so we will herewith abandon 
the pusher type and concentrate our 
scrutiny upon the machine of proved 
superiority. 

With the tractor propeller buzzing 
rapidly before the face of the pilot, he 
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This squad of aeroplunes, in bombing formation and ready for action, was, photographed from a 


finds himself in an awkward position 
when it becomes necessary for him to 
hurl bullets or other missiles at his 
enemy pilot. He can move his craft 
ahead, but in no other direction. If his 
missile touches his own swiftly revolv- 
ing propeller, the fragile slice of wood 
breaks. Even a handkerchief or a pilot’s 
cap striking the whirling propeller 
breaks it upon occasions, compelling 
the aeroplane thus losing its motive 
power to glide down immediately to the 
nearest landing place. 

Yet if the pilot veers alongside his 
opponent and fires a broadside across 
the intervening space at the enemy, he 
but wastes his ammunition. He must 
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Disabled by a French machine, this German had to surrender two miles up in the air 
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steer his own machine while he is firing. 
The vibration of his throbbing engine 
as well as the rush of wind past him 
renders aiming sideways out of the 
question. He must shoot straight ahead 
and his gun must be a fixed part of 
the aeroplane and sheltered. from the 
wind to enable him to aim with ac- 
curacy. 

If he carries another man in his ma- 
chine to act as gunner this extra weight 
so burdens his aeroplane that the en- 
emy in a single-seater machine can fly 
circles around him. He must fly alone 
then, and must devise some method of 
firing ahead without breaking his pro- 
peller. 

When war suddenly broke -upon a 


peaceful world, aviators in general lit- 


tle dreamed of the coming importance 
of their art to warfare. For several 
months after hostilities began aero- 
planes were used only as a means of 
spying on the movements of the enemy 
armies, with an occasional feeble and 
inconsequential bombardment of enemy 
positions by dropping hand grenades 
and light bombs. Enemy aeroplanes 
were carefully avoided for fear of col- 
lision. A sportsmanlike gallantry was 
punctiliously observed even between en- 
emy airmen and courteous gestures of 
greeting invariably passed between them 
when meetings in the air occurred. 
Little by little the impression dawned 
that aeroplanes alone could prevent en- 
emy pilots from carrying on their daily 
reconnaissance. Then’ began that rivalry 
in armament of aeroplanes which today 


is recognized to be of crucial impor-. 


tance to the determination of victory to 
either side. 


Crude devices gradually gave way to 






plane. 
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These machines are now doing splendid work in bringing down the Boche in France 


more practical inventions. The earliest 
offensive armament consisted of: 

August 4, 1914. (1) Short cavalry 
carbine. 

This weapon was of no value to the 
pilot, as the vibration of his aeroplane 
made aiming difficult, the swiftness of 
the enemy plane presented a target 
elusive and momentary at best, while 
the force of the wind against the ex- 
tended barrel rendered steadying the 
rifle practically impossible. 

(2) Bags of bricks. 

This primitive weapon was used in 
obedience to military orders in France 
at the beginning of the war in the hope 
that close proximity to a hostile aero- 
plane might enable a pilot to hurl a 
brickbat into the enemy’s propeller, thus 
breaking it and dropping the hostile 
craft to the ground. Strange as it may 
seem, two German aeroplanes were ac- 
tually brought down by this “weapon.” 
Its limited range, however, quickly 
caused its retirement as an aeroplane 
arm. 

(3) Automatic pistol. 

To this day the pilot carries a light 
automatic for defense and offense at 
close quarters, tho its value during a 
flight is practically nil. 

January 1, 1915. Machine gun mount- 
ed on upper plane. 

The French Nieuport was the first 
aeroplane constructed to carry a rapia- 
tire Lewis gun weighing twenty pounds 
on the upper wing, where it fired over 
the top of the propeller. It was aimed 
by pointing the aeroplane itself and it 
was fired from a string in the pilot’s 
hand, 

German airmen quickly followed suit. 


They mounted their Parabellum light 
gun in the same way. 

But while this invention was a de- 
cided improvement over previous meth- 
ods the difficulty of reloading the gun 
from the pilot’s seat limited its useful- 
ness. When he fired one magazine of 
forty-seven cartridges the pilot had to 
descend to the ground to reload his gun. 

February 1, 1915. Machine gun firing 
thru the propeller. 

Roland Garros, the famous before- 
the-war aviator, devised for France the 
first method of firing the gun from the 
fixed mount on the engine hood, straight 
ahead thru the revolving propeller. 
Midway along each blade of the pro- 


peller a band of hard steel protected 
the wood from the bullets, deflecting 
the 7 per cent. which hit it, the bal- 
ance passing thru without striking. 
The aeroplane itself was sighted at the 
enemy and the gun was exactly in line 
with the sights. 

Garros was captured one day in 
June, 1915, and the Germans again 
quickly copied this French patent with- 
out asking leave. But this device, tho 
extremely interesting, proved not an 
unmixt advantage, for the steel bands 
on the blades lessened considerably the 
efficiency of the propeller and the speed 
of the aeroplane was correspondingly 
decreased. 


July 1, 1915. The synchronized ma-— 
chine gun. 

The German Fokker aeroplane first 
appeared with gun fixt atop the engine 
hood, the tripper synchronized with the 
propeller shaft so that bullets could 
issue from the gun only when the blades 
of the propeller were out of the way. 
As the two bladed propeller revolves 
1400 times per minute, the muzzle of 
the gun finds a blade in front of it 
2800 times each minute. But there are 
likewise 2800 empty spaces each min- 
ute. As the gun fires only 400 shots per 
minute the device is so timed that one 
shot issues thru each seventh space. 

This ingeniovs contrivance remains 
in full vogue to the present time, afford- 
ing as it does ample convenience of re- 
loading and perfect ease of operation to 
the pilot. Often two guns are synchron- 
ized to shoot thru opposite sides of the 
revolving propeller. A push button on 
the steering bar fires both guns simul- 
taneously while the pilot keeps his eyes 
on the enemy target thru the telescope 
sights lined up squarely in front of him. 

With the capture of the first German 
aeroplane so armed the secret was out, 
and soon both sides were provided with 
this great improvement in arming, thus 
balancing the scales again until some- 
thing still more deadly could be devised. 
It was two years in coming. 

July 1, 1917. One-pounder gun. 

The celebrated George Guynemer, 
then captain of the famous Cigognes, 
the elite fight- [Continued on page 283 

















With the semi-automatic 37 mm. gun Cuptuin George Guynemer brought down eight 
planes. A shell and an empty case are shown at the bottom of the picture 
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Press Illustrating 


The city of Archangel, now occupied by Allied ana American forces. 


The Troitzki Cathedral is in the foreground 


CARRYING THE WAR INTO LAPLAND 


Importance of the Murman Coast 


The Strategic 


IGHT ambassadors out of a job 
—for the Emperor to whom they 
were accredited is deposed and 
defunct—have found a place in 
the midnight sun on the granite cliffs 
of the Murman coast. Englishman, 
Frenchman, Chinaman, Japanese, Ital- 
ian, Serbian, Brazilian and American 
had been residing during the period of 
their unemployment at Vologda, which 
seemed as safe a place as any in Rus- 
sia and had the unique advantage of 
railroads leading to four emergency 


BY EDWIN E. SLOSSON 


exits, west to Petrograd, east to Vladi- 
vostok, south to Odessa and north to 
Archangel. But they were warned by 
the Administration that they would have 
to vacate Vologda, for the place was 
about to undergo alterations by a bom- 
bardment. Nikolai Lenine, alias Vladi- 
mir Utulyanov, who is the proletarian 
Autocrat of All the Russias—except 
such as have seceded—politely invited 
ambassadors to come and. live with 
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THE NEW THEATER OF WAR 
Allied and American troops have occupied Kola and Archangel. The foreign embassies which had 
been at Vologda have escaped by way of Archangel to Kandalaska and Kcla, The Finns claim the 
-Karelian and Murman coast and threaten an attack on Kem, cutting off the railroad to the Arctic 
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him in Holy Moscow. But Lenine is 
persona non grata to the embassies. Be- 
sides, Moscow, as the late Count von 
Mirbach found out, is not a healthy cli- 
mate for ambassadors, and as Talley- 
rand remarked under similar circum- 
stances, an ambassador has to look after 
his health. The southern exit was im- 
practicable since the Black Sea has be- 
come the German Sea. The western was 
no better, for the ambassadors—except 
our Mr. Francis—had tried a few 
months ago to get out via Petrograd 
and Finland but had been held up by 
both the Red and the White Guards. 
Vladivostok was five thousand miles 
away and the trains were not running 
regularly owing to some sort of a fight 
between the Czechoslovak union and the 
Bolsheviki union. So the representatives 
of the Allied Powers fell back on Hob- 
son’s choice, Archangel. Arriving at the 
end of their anabasis the eight diplo- 
mats shouted: “Thalatta!” or whatever 
stands for it in Chinese, Portuguese, 
Serbian, etc., for it seemed that their 
troubles were over when they caught 
sight of the sea. But the Bolshevik boss 
of Archangel, one Petrov, ordered them 
off the premises and they were obliged 
to pack their archives and attachés and 
other impedimenta into two boats and 
set sail across the White Sea to the 
village of Kandalaska, or Kandalax. 
Here most of the diplomatic corps re- 
mained, altho the Pomorian fishermen 
must have been hard put to provide 
suitable accommodations for such a 
distinguished body. But Ambassador 
Francis, with the Italian Ambassador, 
the British representative and the 
French chargé d’affaires, took the train 
for Kola over the railroad that our 
American engineers have constructed 
since the war began. 

Here, it seems, the fugitive diplo- 
mats are among friends, for the Soviet 
of Kola, unlike the Soviet of Archangel, 
is pro-Ally. In fact it has been actively 
coéperating with the British, French 
and American marines in the defense 
of. the Murman and Karelian coasts 
against the White Guards and Germans 
who are trying to gain possession of 
this territory. 

The focus of [Continued on page 229 
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EACH TRENCH NEARER GERMANY 
Americans are in the thick of the great battle which is driving the enemy home. Here they are shown building a second line of defense 
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At Pelham Bay, tho 
not part of the train- 
ing camp itself, is the 
Naval Augiliary Serv- 
ice, of which he is 
head. Men here are 
trained for transport 
and merchant marine 
duties. A sailor’s life 
is not exactly one of 
ease, for our boys are 
well supplied with 
mental ewvercize and 
physical labor. But ac- 
cording to those who 
have chosen it, and 
every one is enthu- 
siastic, “there’s noth- 
ing like it” and “Pel- 
ham is a great place” 


OF A 
SAILOR 


About as far up- 
town as it is 
possible to go, 
and still remain 
within the limits 
of New York 
City is the Pel- 
ham Bay Naval 
Training Sta- 
tion, the “ship 
on shore” where 
the Naval Re- 
serve volunteers 
learn the first 
rudiments of 
seamanship be- 
fore they are 
sent across 
Photographs © Paul Thompson 














THE WAY TO 
FRANCE 


When laying out @ 
course across the 
ocean, a curved line is 
sometimes the shortest 
distance between two- 
points. The student at 
the left is learning to 
obtain the most proba- 
ble “fix” at sea by the 
Marcq St. Hilaire 
method of reckoning. 
Maybe the sailors find 
it simple, in spite of 
the many figures on 
the board, for it re- 
quires far less work 
than used to be neces- 
sary when the older 
methods were followed 




















“SHOOTING THE SUN” STOWING CARGO IS AN ART 
keeps them busy figuring just to know where they are By the Winch efficiency system they learn how to load freight 
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BUT IT ISN’T ALL WORK, FOR JACK IS’ § 
BY NO MEANS DULL 


Photographs © Paul Thompson 
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COMMANDANT \ f * LIEUTENANT 

W. B. FRANKLIN [av . ' W. P. COCHRANE 
Thousands of landlubbers j . ; ; To counterbalance the hours 
from all parts of the coun- spent in the kind of study , 
try are becoming efficient é shown on the opposite page. 
seamen at the Pelham Bay ‘ the athletic instructor gires 
station which he _ heads them plenty vigorous exercize 























MONKEY DRILL 
This comes under the head of requirements, but no one could doubt from the picture above that they unanimously elect to play push-ball 
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SATISFYING THE SEVEN FUNDAMENTAL 
HUMAN INSTINCTS 


PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR 


ANY people are imagining that 
Mee this war is won the great 

world questions will be settled. We 
know, however, from the experience of 
other wars that the coming of peace will 
be but the beginning of great questions. 

Among these questions I believe that two 
of the most important will be the labor 
question and the health question. 

These two problems really fit one into 
the other. Labor has been asked to support 
this war and has supported it. And at the 
end of the war labor will say: “We have 
done this for our country: what is our 
country going to do for us?” And we can 
answer labor’s question very largely by 
giving health to labor. The greatest asset 
of the laboring man is his health. 

That there is enormous room for im- 
provement along this line, enormous room 
for the prolongation of human life, for add- 
ing to the working years of labor, for pre- 
venting laborers at forty-five being thrown 
on the scrap heap, and for keeping them 
able to earn a living, and contented or more 
nearly so with their lot in life by making 
that lot in life better. 

We ought to establish a national de- 
partment of health as one of the conse- 
quences of this war. The movement for 
a national department of health has re- 
ceived a great stimulus in England where 
after three years of experience with war 
people are becoming alarmed. They are 
making investigations. They are finding 
that their negligence has been extremely 
costly. They have examined the conditions 
of women in munition factories and have 
found the fatigue of long hours and dan- 
gerous conditions are really impairing the 
womanhood of Great Britain. 

Health insurance would be, I believe, the 
greatest stimulus to health conservation 
which we have ever had. 


E are the one great industrial nation 

that does not have health insurance. 
Health insurance was started in 1883 by 
Germany. I am told that today “Germany” 
is not a good word to conjure with. I want 
to say, however, that at the end of this war, 
as at the end of all wars, there will be a 
great exchange of ideas between the two 
contending parties. We shall make more use 
of science in all Government activities. 
We shall try to discover the secret of Ger- 
man efficiency. And Germany will undonbt- 
edly adopt in spite of herself certain prin- 
ciples of Anglo-Saxon justice and democ- 
racy. Possibly by this exchange we shall 
attain for the whole world that high goal, 
an efficient democracy. 

One of the necessaries, or at any rate one 
of the great engines, for an efficient democ- 
racy is, I believe, health insurance. I think 
there is no question that a large part of 
the patriotism in Germany is based on 
what the Government has done for the peo- 
ple. Undoubtedly it is true, and it is a 
burning shame, that the people are being 
exploited; and that the autocracy so in- 
tended when health insurance was estab- 
lished. They were trying to make the men 
contented to stay at home, in order that 
there might be more and better fighting 
units. But that fact is no argument against 
health insurance. On the contrary, in a 
democracy, it is an argument in favor of it. 

There is another lesson which I hope 
the war may help teach, and that is that 
in order that labor shall be contented we 
must understand the psychology of the 
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workingman. We must satisfy his great, 
fundamental human instincts. I believe 
there is a field for what might be called 
industrial psychiatry. Recently I have dis- 
covered that a number of other people have 
been working along this: line. Among these 
is at least: one practical employer of labor, 
Robert B. Wolf, who has shown, in the 
wood pulp industry, that it is possible to 
make the work itself interesting to the 
laboring man. I believe that herein lies the 
hope of solving the great industrial prob- 
len of labor discontent more than in any 
other direction. I think that if employers 
would join Wolf and the few other employ- 
ers who have tried to adapt conditions of 
work to the needs and yearnings of labor, 
labor discontent will be diminished far 
more than by any other method I know of. 


EOPLE ask what is the secret of the 

I. W. W. It is not the machinations of 
a foreign foe. The machinations may be 
theré, but there must be soil prepared in 
advance. We cannot blame Germany for 
the I. W. W. We must blame ourselves. 
There is something rotten, something 
wrong in our social system, that allows 
men to be so bitter against society. 

As I see it, any human life in order to 
be a successful human life. must satisfy 
six or seven of the great fundamental 
hvman instincts. First, there is the in- 
stinct of self-preservation, or making a 
living. The trouble is, we harp too much 
on that one string. We think that is all the 
workman is interested in; that his interest 
is confined to his pay envelope. Undoubtedly 
that is the most fundamental thing. But 
there is also the instinct of self-expression, 
or the instinct of workmanship; there is 
the instinct of self-respect and respect for 
others; there are the instinct of self-sacri- 
fice or heroism; the instinct of love, or the 
home-making instinct; the instinct of loy- 
alty; and possibly, whether it is innate 
I do not know, the instinct of worship. 

In order that the laboring man may live 
his life, he must satisfy something more 
tnan the instinct of self-preservation. His 
life cannot amount to much if it merely 
consists in keeping body and soul together. 
And yet, with strange blindness, the em- 
ployer assumes that the only thing his em- 
ployee is, or can be, interested in is his 
wages. Hence these ingenious schemes, like 
the Taylor system, or perhaps I should say 
like what the Taylor system has often de- 
generated into, for trying to get more work 
out of labor, consist entirely of thrumming 
on this one string—trying to hold out a bale 
of hay for the donkey, and as he approaches 
it, making him walk the faster to reach it. 
I believed thoroly in these systems, and in 
piece work, until I began to understand 
what at first had appeared to me strange, 
the objections on the part of the laboring 
men, tho they do not themselves under- 
stand the nature of their objections. Their 
souls are hungry and thirsty to satisfy these 
great instincts, but they do not know it. 


OW, what Robert B. Wolf did was to 

restore, in the first place, the instinct 
of workmanship, which has been subtly ab- 
strected from industrial life thru speciali- 
zation of work and division of labor. Orig- 
inally a man was interested in his product, 
just as an artist is interested in his picture. 
But today, with the minute division of 
labor, a laboring man sees his work sweep 
by him, a peg in a shoe, a bolt in an auto- 
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mobile, and since he is not able to visualize 
his part in the product his work ceases to 
be interesting and becomes drudgery. He 
wants to shorten his hours; and the em- 
ployer, whose work is interesting, whose 
work is his life, cannot understand why the 
employee is always trying to shirk, whereas 
he himself is willing to work twelve or 
sixteen hours a day. The reason is that in 
one case the instinct of workmanship is sat- 
isfied and in the other case it is not. I have 
sometimes thought how much wages’ I 
would have to be paid to give up my job 
to put pegs into shoes or to take up some 
cther monotonous work. If you paid me 
$1,000,000 a minute, I would not give up 
my work and go into an autdmobile factory 
or a shoe factory. I might for a few min- 
utes! But if it meant sacrificing my life 
work, I would prefer suicide, after having 
had a taste of the satisfaction that comes 
from doing work which I love. 

What Wolf did was to show each of these 
men, or some of them, what their own par- 
ticular work was. At first he tried to in- 
troduce the Taylor system, but those asso- 
ciated with him practically forbade it. So 
he put into operation a part of the Taylor 
system, namely, a systeni of charts whereby 
men could record by a series of curves just 
what was happening at each stage of the 
process. They watched their records, and 
did more work than could have been gotten 
out of them by any pace-making system. 
All day these men trace with a lead pencil 
their work. Their own part in making that 
wood pulp is that little picture ‘or graph. 
And they are just as much interested in 
making that picture every day as an artist 
is in painting.a new picture. It is theirs. 

There is more in the idea of which Mr. 
Wolf made such good use. He has tried to 
satisfy also the other great natural in- 
stincts, the instinct of self-respect and re- 
spect for others, the instinct of loyalty ; 
making them feel as tho they were human 
beings—his brothers, instead of a lower 
order of human beings interested only in 
their pay envelopes. 

Would you try to limit the instinct of a 
soldier merely to his pay envelope? Would 
you try to make a soldier go over the top 
by bribing him? Suppose President Wilson 
had said to General Pershing: “Now. 
Pershing, I want to be sure you are always 
on the job, and not skimping it. I have 
developed a system by which your wages 
will go up or down according to your vic- 
tories.” 

What do you suppose Pershing would 
have said? He would have said: “Mr. 
President, what do you take me for? Of 
course I must live. But I am not primarily 
interested, or only interested, in my pay 
envelope. The motives which are sending 
me to France are loyalty to my country. 
heroism, the desire to sacrifice myself for 
an ideal, and may be to win some glory. 
Idealistic motives keep me at work.” 

After this war we must apply science 
to industry, in a way to make industry 
more wholesome and healthy; which means 
not only better sanitation and ventilation, 
not only how to make the workman keep 
his bodily functions going properly, but 
how he may obtain mental health so that 
he may live a complete all-around life. And 
if we are to say that the world owes every 
man a living we should mean not only that 
it owes him wages, but also that it owes 
him the full expression of the fundamental 
instincts of a human being. 




















Courtesy B. Altman & Co., New York 
“The show windows are so attractive that passersby always stop to look at them, many people crossing the street to do so” 


OVER THE COUNTER IN WARTIME 


man should be judged not 
A® what he does but by 

how he does it. A good 
shoemaker is a _ better citizen 
than a poor doctor. A conscientious clerk 
is a finer asset to the community than the 
eareless prodigal who .throws his inherited 
wealth across the counter at the clerk. The 
real aristocracy is not of wealth, nor of 
intellect nor of birth nor of position, but of 
knowledge, labor, skill, service and char- 
acter combined. 

A man’s place in the universe is fixed 
not by the position he holds nor the money 
he gets, but by the purpose he holds and the 
effort he inakes. When a bootblack shines 
your shoes better than they were ever 
shined before, he deserves a higher place 
in your estimation than a senator who 
loafs on his job or a preacher who delivers 
a poor sermon. What is the standard of 
estimating a man’s worth in a great mod- 
ern business enterprize? Achievement. 
Nothing else. A total disregard of superfi- 
cial class distinctions may be observed in 
the great manufacturing plants that have 
made America leader of the industrial 
world, and are helping us to win the war. 
Merit alone rules here—the man who can 
forge a bit of steel faster and better than 
the other fellow is most respected and ad- 
mired. If we were all as good business men 
as the heads of the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration, anc if we applied to our social 
and personal relationships the frank, hon- 
est, businesslike standards that put a man 
where he belongs, we should have a new 
world based on sincerity, ideality and the 
common good. 

I have been led to think along this line 
because of hearing a number of so-called 
ladies murmur in a haughty, patrician way 
the word “trades people.” I hate that word. 
It is almost as bad as the term “gent”! 
There is no more reason for applying this 
name to merchants than for applying it to 
musicians, artists, lawyers and ministers, 
all of whom have something to trade for 
money. Why should the men and women 
who labor to clothe, house and feed us 
have a lower place in our minds than the 
men and women who labor to inform, heal 
or entertain us? Really good food and 
clothing are easier to obtain than good 
amusement, theology or education. This is 
because “trades people” have tried harder 
‘o satisfy our needs. As long as we need 
inaterial things we should honor those who 
}rovide them. 


BY EDWARD EARLE PURINTON 


DIRECTOR OF THE INDEPENDENT EFFICIENCY SERVICE 


When the human race has fully evolved, 
nobody will take pride in calling himself a 
“professional” man,‘a “scientific” man, a 
“business” man, or any other single kind 
of man, every such name signifying that 
the man is not yet grown. A great man is 
always great on different sides—he is not 
limited by the scope or nature of his job. 
The age of specialization was merely the 
ante-room to the age of unification. Our 
national schoolroom is, or should be, the 
modern American store, which represents 


the combination and culmination of a hun-, 


dred sciences, trades and professions. 

The science of store-keeping is a world 
of study, research and experiment in itself. 
No professional or scientific man ever suc- 
ceeded in mastering all the subjects that a 
great merchant must know either directly 
or indirectly. He ‘must know buying, ad- 
vertising and selling; banking, bookkeeping 
and accounting; raw material and manu- 
facturing; distribution and transportation ; 
commercial art and literature; hygiene and 
sanitation; industrial methods and ma- 
chines; welfare work and social service; 
neighborhood conditions, advantages and 
limitations; community needs and prob- 
lems; trade papers and business journals; 
scientific management and efficiency en- 
gineering; and many other branches of the 
new arts and sciences that we have not 
space to enumerate here. A department 
store is a department store of knowledge 
more than of merchandise. 

We think of the phonograph, the auto- 
mobile, the submarine, the airplane, the 
concrete ship, as the highest products of 
American labor and ingenuity. But the 
modern store in. all its developments re- 
cords more progress than do any of our most 
remarkable inventions. The airplane is no 
further ahead of the stage-coach than the 
store of today is ahead of the store of yes- 
terday. The rapid growth of any public in- 
stitution is a profitable thing to observe. 
Let us mark a few milestones of progress 
in the joint science, business and profession 
that we call merchandising. 

The old-fashioned village store was gen- 
erally inaccessible—you had to go a long 
distance to reach it. But when you got 


there you were disappointed likely as not,- 


because there was no way of learning in 
advance whether a store had the articles 


you desired, both newspaper ad- 
vertisements and telephone serv- 
ice being lacking. You found 
stocks unassorted and clerks un- 
able to give you accurate information about 
the goods. Light was poor, when you went 
to inspect an article thoroly you had to 
walk to the front door to get a look. Air 
was bad, scientific ventilation unheard of; 
aisles were narrow and crowded; germs and 
flies and dust were present to a ‘dangerous 
degree. Sanitation with its modern rules 
and facilities for safeguarding health had 
not been thought of in connection with a 
store. The commodities you were expected 
te eat or wear had been mauled over by 
careless and unclean hands without regard 
to your hygienic or esthetic needs. In fact 
a shopping tour was likely to be a round- 
about way to the doctor’s office. 

All human relationships are helped by a 
knowledge of what the other fellow is do- 
ing to make living conditions better for us. 
The merchant, some kind of merchant or 
another, is the man with whom every fam- 
ily has dealings every day. We should all 
be able to recognize the fundamental points 
in good store-keeping, that we may discern 
more clearly what we owe to the merchant 
on whom we depend for the comforts and 
necessities of life, and also that we may 
have a composite standard of judgment by 
which to rate and compare the stores and 
shops in our vicinity. So let us give a brief 
description of a model store that I have in 
mind. This merchant is an unusual man. 
Some of his methods would not apply to 
all stores, but all of his methods are worthy 
of consideration by dealers, clerks and cus- 
tomers who approve mercantile progress. 

This merchant, whom we will call Mr. 
Brown, chose the life work he is doing be- 
cause he felt that a merchant has the best 
chance of anybody in the community to 
do public service, organize and equip the 
family on a sound basis, promote the wel- 
fare of the individual, provide and extend 
popular education, carry out new ideas in 
practical philanthropy. However, he con- 
cealed this purpose from his customers and 
employees until he had made a big financial 
success, because if people got a suspicion 
that a merchant followed a kind heart more 
than a cool head they would not buy his 
goods. 

Merchant Brown guessed at nothing. Be- 
fore he went into business for himself he 
studied trade reports and mercantile agen- 
cies to find how many stores in his line 
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failed and exactly why they failed; then he 
took precaution to guard the weak spots 
in the business. For example, he learned 
that two dangers to anticipate were poor 
location and high rent; he consulted the 
map and the real estate men, figured in 
what direction the population and rapid 
transit would develop, and resolved to open 
his first store not in the center of the shop- 
ping district where rents were high but on 
the extreme edge where they were low. 
Then he tied up his landlord with a long- 
term optional contract specifying the same 
rent; a few years later all his competitors 
had to pay more but he did not. Before 
signing the lease, however, he analyzed the 
present conditions. He learned how many 
families lived near enough to patronize his 
store, what their leading occupations were, 
how many rival stores existed and how 
good they were, what these stores were 
doing and had failed to do to attract, serve, 
hold, present and possible customers. Then 
Brown started business with complete 


knowledge of the lay of the land—some- 
thing that few dealers ever take the trouble 
to secure. People generally fail in business, 
and everywhere else, because they are will- 
ing to guess at something they should know. 


EFORB Brown stocked up he did a lot 
of things most merchants never think 
of dving. He consulted books on sanitation, 
the local board of health, and the national 
manufacturers of hygienic appliances, to 
make sure that health conditions would be 
satisfactory. Light, heat, ventilation and 
circulation, garbage and sewage disposal, 
toilet equipment and arrangement, other 
items of sanitary provisions, were care- 
fully regulated in advance. Result: Brown’s 
employees are healthier and more con- 
tented than those of his rivals, and the 
customers feel better while shopping, as 
the clerks feel better while serving them. 
Brown selects employees by a modern 
system of queries and tests based on 
physiognomy, biology and experimental 
psychology. Therefore his labor turnover 
is reduced about a half, he saves the time 
and money so often wasted in hunting and 
educating new employees, and by harmoniz- 
ing the job and the man he ensures better 
service and creates happier conditions all 
around. Believing in the merchant’s pro- 
fession, he trains his clerks as carefully 
as tho he were teaching students of law, 
medicine or mechanics. 

He insists that every worker be a stu- 
dent. He provides a manual of store meth- 
ods covering the policy, procedure and 
conduct of each department and individ- 
ual; this book is the daily guide for em- 
ployees and they are expected to know 
what it contains and how to appby this 
knowledge. Every clerk is taught to know 
and explain the goods he handles, from the 
raw material to the finished product; and 
if the custcmer asks any question he or 
she cannot answer, information is to be 
sought immediately from the head of the 
department or from a technical trade book 
furnished by the store. In order to make 
this knowledge of merchandise practical 
and vital, each clerk uses in his own home 
first the principal product that he sells 
across the counter, wholesale prices being 
given to the clerks by the store. 

A falsehood means discharge: when a 
clerk is caught misrepresenting the goods 
he tries to sell, the only way to keep his 
job will be to prove that the lie was unin- 
tentional. 

The friendship of the customer is gained 
and preserved at any cost to the firm. In 
rectifying a mistake. Brown has been 
known to spend five times as much as the 
whole transaction cost. He says the store 
is selling not merchandise but satisfaction. 

One of these complaints mentioned that 


telephone orders in the store had frequently 
been taken by shipping clerks who got the 
orders mixt and were frightfully slow even 
at that. Brown figured out a way to im- 
prove the situation; he had telephone blank 
sheets printed for each department with the 
name of the article typed and spaces left 
for price and amount; then he chose and 
trained a special group of telephone order 
clerks; then he arranged his deliveries so 
that customers who wished goods packed 
on the morning delivery would have to tele- 
phone before nine o’clock and for the after- 
noon delivery before two o'clock, thus tele- 
phone orders were practically all in and 
could be handled properly before the rush 
hours of the day, which began at nine in 
the morning and two in the afternoon. 

A second complaint referred to the ab- 
sence in the store of certain articles that 
customers thought should be kept in stock. 
Brown then did a. remarkable. thing; he 
had a professional shopper go over the list 
of articles and find where each could be 
obtained from a store nearby or a mail 
order house, and upon receipt of this in- 
formation he told his clerks to inform cus- 
tomers where to obtain. even from a rival 
store, such articles as Brown did not and 
could not handle. 

Commercial art, modern publicity and 
practical psychology form regular depart- 
ments of the establishment. A color scheme 
was adopted with a forceful, beautiful and 
descriptive emblem and monogram; this 
bold publicity combination appears wher- 
ever Brown controls space that might be 
used—on letter heads, delivery wagons, 
walls and show windows, wrapping paper, 
advertisements, outdoor signs, and the uni- 
forms of store attendants. All over town 
people are confronted by the emblem and 
the colors of the store; when they pass 
they are tempted to look in, moved uncon- 
sciously by the law of association. The 
street front is not dingy, soiled and dis- 
reputable-looking, the show windows are 
so attractive that a crowd is nearly always 
in front of them, and people walking on the 
other side of the street often come over to 
look at them. 

Three-fourths of the charge accounts 
have been eliminated during the past two 
years, leaving the business practically on 
a cash basis. All merchants know the mu- 
tual advantage to customer and dealer of 
cutting out expensive deliveries and more 
expensive bad accounts, but few merchants 
have thought hard and long enough to reach 
the best way to get customers into the 
store. Brown specializes on this. Having 
computed the cost of deliveries and charge 
accounts, and having apportioned its 
amount to each dollar of merchandise 
bought, he made a big public announcement 
of the benefit to every customer from the 
cash method, offering to deduct from every 
eash purchase the saving on delivery and 
charge accounts. 

When prices began to soar on account 
of the war, and other merchants were get- 
ing complaints and losing customers, Brown 
saw his chance. He engaged a business ex- 
pert, they went over the main costs of run- 
ning a store and together worked out a sys- 
tem for stopping the little wastes and leaks 
that lower profits and raise prices in any 
business that has not yet been redeemed 
from the slip-shod methods of our grand- 
fathers. Brown reasoned that a customer 
should pay only for maximum quality and 
quantity of the merchandise and minimum 
overhead ; he found that his customers had 
been paying for a lot of foolishness on his 
part; when he cut this out, he was able to 
reduce prices anywhere from 5 to 20 per 
cent and by doing this he got the very trade 
that the other merchants were losing. 

First he installed modern machines for 
computing, billing, bookkeeping and ac- 


counting operations; mistakes and disputes 
were thus avoided; lower-priced clerks 
could operate the machines than those who 
formerly did the head figuring; and every 
customer was given an itemized printed re: 
ceipt, which is the only businesslike way to 
record any transaction. Brown discovered 
that his method of correlating cost, price 
and profit had been largely wrong; some 
prices were too high and others too low; 
depreciation had not been accounted for 
and overhead properly distributed; a few 
departments were carrying the whole es- 
tablishment, while others were losing money 
all the time. To correct these faults Brown 
made each section or department of the 
store a business in itself, he organized his 
clerks into a great class to study the science 
of store-keeping, and he gave each depart- 
ment head 2 modern technical book showing 
how to run bis kind of business. 

One of the main items of superfluous 
expense was the hiring and training of new 
employees, and the indemnifying of cus- 
tomers agaiust their mistakes. The needless 
waste here involved had cost the store 10 
or 15 per cent of the salary appropria- 
tion. There were two ways to reduce the 
labor turnover, first, to select employees 
who would not have to resign because of 
war demands or professional duties; sec- 
ond, to make employees so contented that 
they would not want to leave under any 
circumstances. Brown went over all his de- 
partments with a view to replacing men 
of draft age, when they left, not with other 
men of similar age but with girls or women 
or youths under the draft age or men over 
it. Already certain features of welfare 
work had been established by the store to 
promote the health and happiness of the 
employees; this department was extended 
to cover advantages like the following: 
gymnasium, athletic field, swimming pool. 
roof garden, military band, vacation camps. 
literary socicties, thrift club, lectures and 
motion pictures, classes in personal eff- 
ciency, health, business, domestic science 
and other important subjects, a library 
both technical and popular, a building and 
loan society, a pension fund, a personal ad- 
vice bureau. Brown privately confest that 
he always wanted to treat his employees 
like human beings, but he never had the 
nerve to make the experiment until some 
of the big corporations .led the way ani 
proved in dollars and cents the financial 
soundness of the undertaking. 

Perhaps the most modern feature of tle 
store is the service department, which han- 
dles matters of general convenience to the 
customers and offers benefits that money 
cannot buy. Here questions of all kinds are 
answered: personal advice is given relating 
to the use of the products of the store: 
criticisms and complaints are entered, im- 
provements are suggested, claims are filed 
and adjustments are made; articles lost 
and found are listed; maps, directories an‘ 
time-tables are kept in view; reference list 
and biographies of special interest may be 
consulted; shopping guides and househol| 
manuals may be had free or at cost; the 
store magazine with valuable hints for 
shoppers may be had free; and other im- 
portant helps may be found to make shop- 
ping easier and more productive, life 
healthier and fuller, happiness deeper and 
surer. Brown holds that a service without 
a sale is better than a sale without a serv- 
ice. Brown has built up a service depart- 
ment that is known for miles around; 3 
person does not have to be a customer be- 
fore he is an inquirer at this department. 
but the chances are about nine out of ten 
that he will be a customer after he has bee! 
an inquirer. A successful business of an) 
kind rests jointly on the desire to hel) 
others and the determination to advance 
one’s self. 
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the war dances about like a will o 
the wisp and sets us to studying our 
neglected lessons in geography. We have no 
sooner got our eyes fixt upon Tabriz than 
we must turn them to Tomsk, next to the 
Adriatic and now to the White Sea. This 
new scene to which the war has shifted 
has a historic interest as great as its pres- 
ent strategic importance, for it was the 
first of Russia’s doors to open, as it is now 
the last to be closed. This door was opened 
by Richard Chancellor in 1553 much as 
Commodore Perry broke thru the isolation 
of Japan. Now that the mighty empire of 
Russia has shrunk again almost to the di- 
mensions of the domain of the Duke of 
Muscovy, it is interesting to turn to that 
most fascinating chapter of “Purchas His 
Pilgrimes” and read how the indomitable 
British navigator happened upon Russia 
while he was seeking to find a northeast 
passage to Cathay and the Indies: 

They proceded to sea and Master Chancellor 
held on his course toward that unknowne part 
of the world and sayled so farre that hee came 
at last to the place where hee found no night at 
all, but a continuall light and brightnesse of the 
sunne shining cleerly upon the huge and mightie 
sea. And having the benefite of this perpetual] 
light for certaine dayes at the length it pleased 
God te bring them into a certaine great Bay. 

Sailing into this great bay, the White 
Sea, he landed at the mouth of the Dvina 
River, the site of the present city of Arch- 
angel. The natives, before they would trade 
with the strangers, secretly sent word to 
their sovereign ond he returned an impera- 
tive invitation to visit his court at Mos- 
cow. So Chancellor went to Moscow by way 
of Vologda—the same route as our fugi- 
tive diplomats recently traversed—and 
there was ushered into 
the Counszille chamber where sate the Duke him- 
selfe with his nobles, which were a faire com- 
pany: they sate round about the chamber on 
high, yet so that hee himselfe sate much higher 
than any of his nobles in a chaire gilt, and in 
a long garment of beaten golde, with an em- 
perial crowne upon his head, and a staffe of 
Cristall and golde in his right hand, and his 
other hand halfe leaning on his chaire. 

He who sate upon the golden chaire was 
no less a personage than Ivan the Terrible 
and this was a momentous interview, for 
Master Chancellor came back with a 
letter written in the Moscovian tongue, in let- 
ters much like to the Greeke letters, very faire 
written in paper, with a broad seale hanging at 
the same, sealed in paper upon waxe, 
which gave to the English merchants free 
trade thruout the Russian dominions. To 
take advantage of this privilege the Mus- 
covy Company was chartered, the first of 
those joint stock corporations to which 
England and other countries owe their ex- 
pansion and present power. An English fac- 
tory was built at Archangel and a brisk 
trade sprang up thru this port, which last- 
ed until 1702, when St. Petersburg was 
opened, and revived in 1914 when St. 
letersburg was closed. Peter the Great in 





his quest for outlets for his empire at first 
favored Archangel, and the small house in| 
which he lived there is still shown to tour- 
ists. But’ when Peter, by beating Charles | 
XII of Sweden had secured a foothold on 
the Baltic, he decided to “open a window | 
upon Europe” from this vantage point. His 
alfection .was henceforth concentrated upon | 
the city of his patron saint, Peter, and con- 
sequently he curtailed the commerce of | 
its rival, the city of the Archangel Michael. 

But.as soon as the Great War broke out 
the Germans blockaded the Baltic and all | 
(he munitions and supplies sent by Eng- | 
‘and and France for the armies of Russia | 
had to enter by Archangel or go around the 
world via Vladivostok. The Dvina River, 
which forms the [Cortinued on page 231! 
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CARTING THE MAILS BY MOTOR 


HE United States Govern- 

ment is adopting motor trans- 

port on a seale hardly appre- 
ciated by the general public. For 
the use of its military forces our 
Government has ordered some _ seventy- 
five thousand motor vehicles, most of which 
come under the classification of motor 
trucks. Of this number nearly one half 
have already been delivered by the manu- 
facturers and placed in service, either with 
our armies abroad or at cantonments and 
embarkation ports in this country. 

I'rom the standpoint of permanency, 
however, the adoption of motor transport 
by departments not directly concerned with 
waging war is of greater significance. Of 
these the Post Office Department must be 
accorded first place. 

Recently on this page the “farm to table” 
plan of the Post Office Department was 
given in detail. This plan. already in over- 
ation in the vicinity of Baltimore, provides 
an extension of the parcel post service by 
motor truck to the farmer’s front gate and 
will shortly employ some fifty-six hundred 
motor trucks. Since then attention has been 
drawn to the employment of motor trans- 
port in handling the regular mails, by the 
decision of the Post Office Department to 
abandon pneumatic tube services in several 
large cities and substitute additional motor 
equipment. Congress tried to reverse this 
decision, but its action met a Presidential 
veto. 

According to statements made at that 
time by postal officials the department felt 
that the limit of efficiency in the dispatch- 
ing of United States mails had been reached 
with the existing facilities in all of the 
large cities and that the sorely needed in- 
crease in mail-carrying facilities would have 
to be secured thru an increase in motor 
transport. In other words that the motor 
truck is regarded as the chief instrument 
of future improvement in the postal service. 

To date the carrying of mail by motor 
trucks owned by the Government has been 
limited to the larger cities. The original 
policy was to have this service rendered 
by contractors who owned their own equip- 
ment, but in the last few years a change 
to Government owned and operated motor 
trucks has been gradually made. The same 
policy, it is said, will soon be extended to 
rural mail delivery 


BY JOHN R. EUSTIS 
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for example, show a remarkable degree 
of reliability for the motor truck. 
During an entire year the fleet of Chicago 
maii trucks made only one failure to every 
2900 trips—a performance said to be un- 
equaled by any other form of mail trans- 
portation, not excluding railroads. This 
record is regarded as highly significant be- 
cause for years it was contended that motor 
trucks could not operate efficiently in Chi- 
cago’s Loop District on account of the 
severe congestion of traffic. Actual expe- 
rience, however, proved that they were more 
economical and more reliable than the pre- 
vious facilities employed to serve this 
district. 

The heavy snowfalls of last January 
furnished a severe test for the postal motor 
trucks. In Chicago the official register was 
a total of forty inches of snow and yet deep 
snow did not result in a single failure to 
make deliveries. Similar reliability was re- 
ported from Philadelphia, where, thruout 
the period of abnormal snowfall, all de- 
liveries and connections were made by 
motor trucks on regular schedule. 

The Post Office Department is now oper- 
ating Government owned motor truck serv- 
ices in New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, St. Louis, Detroit, Indianapo- 
lis. Buffalo, Nashville and Washington. 
Under the new plans the equipment and 
service in these cities will be increased and 
similar motor transport service provided 
in at least twenty more large cities. 

One of the principal advantages advanced 
on behalf of motor transport by the postal 
authorities is its ability to cope with high 
“nenk” loads. In emergencies the motor 
trucks can be worked almost continuously 
at high speed and thus readily handle the 
abnormal volume of mail which comes 
periodically, especially at Christmas time. 
This is not the case with either horse drawn 
systems or underground pneumatic tube 
services, both of which have definite limita- 
tions. 

The Chicago post office records also 
furnish a fine example of the flexibility of 
motor transport. During the year ending 
June 30, 1917. the Chicago mail trucks, in 


addition to performing their allotted 
work, handled 8160 pouches of let- 
-ter mail which should have been 
otherwise dispatched. These motor 
trucks during this period of twelve months 
made 537,642 trips and only 154 pouches 
were delayed. 

In the cities of New York, Chicago, Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia and St. Louis the Gov- 
ernment owned motor trucks now transport 
over 60 per cent of the first class mail, 
besides handling the immense volume of 
other mail. In Boston all important mail 
matter requiring close connection between 
post office and ‘railway terminals is dis- 
patched by motor trucks in order to assure 
train connections for the entire volume. In 
New York 94 per cent of the total 
mail in recent years has been handled by 
motor truck and horse drawn vehicle under 
contract. Now one hundred new Govern- 
ment owned motor trucks have been placed 
in service there, supplanting the con- 
tractor’s equipment, and further additions 
are contemplated. 

The post office records show that the 
value of motor trucks is greatest where the 
volume of mail to be transported is heavi- 
est. This is similar to results secured in 
many other fields of transportation and is 
the old story of full loads both ways, ade- 
quate loading and unloading facilities and 
skilled handling—all promoted by a heavy 
volume of goods to be transported—pro- 
ducing maximum efficiency in motor trans- 
port. The foregoing is true with the postal 
truck services despite the fact that the 
heavy volume of mails in the cities must 
be carried over the streets having the great- 
est traffic congestiqn. However, the largest 
bulk of the mail in these cases is trans- 
ported over the streets during the night 
or in the non-congested traffic periods. 

This brings up a question which was in- 
troduced in the recent agitation over the 
abandonment of underground pneumatic 
tube services, namely, that by substituting 
motor trucks the Post Office Department 
would increase traffic on city streets al- 
ready overburdened. The increase by com- 
parison with the total traffic is so small as 
to be almost negligible and the mail traffic, 
as just pointed out, is heaviest during the 
periods of non-congestion on city streets. 

Another point raised in this connection 

was a possible in- 





routes where the use 
of motor vehicles is 
warranted. Accord- 
ing to statements by 
postal officials the re- 
sults secured with 
Government owned 
motor trucks in the 
larger cities have 
been so satisfactory 
that this service will 
soon be extended to 
every city where the 
volume of mail. is 
sufficient to warrant 
a fleet of vehicles. 
That motor trucks 
offer the fastest, saf- 
est and surest way 
of transporting mail 
between post offices, 
sub-stations, and 
railway terminals, is 
reported to be the 
unqualified assertion 
of post office men in 
all cities where Gov- 
ernment owned vehi- 
cles have been used. 
The records of the 
Ohicago post office, 





crease in street acci- 
dents due not only 
to the use of larger 
fleets of postal motor 
trucks, but also to 
the higher rates of 
speed at which they 
are allowed to oper- 
ate—that is, higher 
than vehicles of simi- 
lar size in commer- 
cial service. In meet- 
ing this objection the 
postal authorities 
produced accident 
statistics from the 
cities where mails 
are largely trans- 
ported by Govern- 
ment motor trucks, 
showing that the 
postal trucks figured 
in a very small per- 
centage of accidents. 

Thus one finds in 
the postal service a 
record and a promise 
of development in 
tiotor transport 
which portends well 
for the future. 
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port of Archangel, begins to freeze in Octo- 
ber. tho by ice-breakers it may be kept open 
for a month or two longer. Then it is closed 
till May or later. Daylight in midsummer 
lasts twenty-two hours; in midwinter three 


. hours. 


A single-track narrow gage railroad ran 
from Vologda to Archangel, but failed quite 
to connect either with the town or the 
port. Vessels drawing over eighteen feet 
could not enter the river and those that 
could found no conveniences for unloading. 
There was no warehouse and only one 
crane. The population of Archangel before 
the war was 40,000, dependent for food sup- 
ply upon the interior, for the surrounding 
country is barren tundra. 

Imagine, then, the confusion when the 
export and import trade of Russia was 
suddenly shunted to this inadequate Arc- 
tic port. There were wheat, eggs and but- 
ter to send out and cotten and munitions 
to bring in. The confusion inevitably re- 
sulting from the disorderly and dilatory 
Slavic disposition was increased by cor- 
ruption and downright treachery. Guns, 
metor cars and airplanes needed at the 
front were sidetracked and stacked up while 
private orders for imported goods that could 
sell at a high profit went thru on well- 
greased ways. At one time there were 120 
steamers at the port waiting to unload; 
among them was an American that had 
been there five weeks without being able 
to reach a dock or secure a lighter. 

The Allies, with the aid of American en- 
gineers, did what they could to bring Arch- 
angel up to its responsibilities. The nar- 
row-gage line from Vologda was paralleled 
by a track in the Russian broad gage. 
Thirty new piers and a hundred ware- 
houses were constructed. Still it was im- 
possible to do much with a harbor closed 
for more than half the year, so attention 
was turned to the Murman coast, where it 
was possible to obtain an ice-free port. A 
branch of the Gulf Stream sweeping around 
the North Cape makes this coast warmer 
than Archangel, 350 miles farther south. 
The summer temperature averages 52° F. 
and the winter 17° F. The polar night 
lasts from November to January, but the 
aurora borealis may be relied upon to re- 
lieve the darkness. There is, of course, no 
agriculture to speak of, but fish are abund- 
ant and reindeer live on the moss of the 
tundras. 

The name Murman or Murmansk is a 
Russian corruption of Norman, for the 
Norsemen at the time of their great expan- 
sion extended their power over the Lapps 
of this coast as they did over the people of 
France, England, Italy and Russia. But 
their possession was challenged by the Russ 
of Novgorod, who were of the same Viking 
race, and the poor Lapps had to pay tribute 
to both sides. It was not until 1826 that 
Norway and Russia came to an agreement 
as to the boundary, which was then drawn 
at Petchenga River. This gave to Russia 
all the Kola or Murman peninsula and to 
Norway all the coast line to the west, so 
Sweden and Finland were completely cut 
off from the sea tho at some points only 
a dozen or twenty miles from it. This is 
naturally exasperating and we cannot 
blame the Finns for asking access to the 
sea, tho we do not propose to permit it so 
long as Germany dominates Finland.: That 
is why a force of six thousand British, 
French, American and Italian troops have 
been landed at Kola prepared to resist the 
Joint army of Finns and Germans which 
is said to. be moving northward. In the 
treaty which Germany forced upon Russia 


Holding Up the Nation’s Defense 


The telephone played a tremen- 
dous part in this Nation’s mobiliza- 
tion for war. It continues vital to 
the Government's program. 


At the same time it has remained 
at the service of the whole people 
whose demands upon it grow apace 
with that of the Government. 


The public is entitled to the best 
service that it is possible to render. 
But the public has a partnership in 
the responsibility for good tele- 
phone service. 


It takes three to make any tele- 
phone connection: the person call- 
ing, the company, and the person 
called. Without the co-operation of 
all three the service suffers. 


The telephone company can 
make the connection, but no words 


can be heard at one end of the 
line which are not properly spoken 
into the transmitter at the other. 
The relation between the speaker 
and the hearer is the same as the 
relation between the orator and his 
audience. It cannot be maintained if 
the orator turns his back to the 
listeners or if the audience is in- 
attentive. 


Telephone traffic must be kept 
moving. Speak distinctly—answer 
promptly—and release the line as 
quickly as possible. Don’t continue 
reading when the bell rings. 


These seem little things to ask 
the individual telephone subscriber, 
but when the individual is multi- 
plied by millions all over this coun- 


‘try, it is easy to see how important 


it is that all should co-operate. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
ANDO ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 











Phonograph Records Sound g 
Clear and Harmonious 


—no scratch—no twang—no harsh, rasping, metallic 
— to impair the beauty of the music when you 
use the 


ELLIS MELODIOUS REPRODUCER 


“It makes all the difference in the world.” 


Tt 


resurrects the “living voice’’ of the artist who made 
the record. All the tone values of instrumental music, solo or orchestral, are brought out 
perfectly and harmoniously with the overtones which musicians listen for. 

Words cannot convey to you an adequate idea of how much this wonderful little device will 
do to improve the playing of records. You must see it—hear it—compare the effect with any 
and all other reproducers you know of; then you will understand why every music lover 
owner of a phonograph who hears the Ellis Reproducer wants to own one. 

Plays all dise records. 


Write for Circular D 


J. H. ELLIS, P. O. Box 882, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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DURAND 
STEEL LOCKERS 


Yor employees are 
entitled to protection 


for their property while 
they are at work. 


Durand Steel Lockers 


are a safeguard against 
theft, damage, and dirt. 
They inspire orderliness 
among employees and re- 
spect for their employers. 


We are manufacturers of 
steel lockers, steel bins, 
racks, counters and general 
steel factory equipment. 


Write for catalogue, telling us 
your requirements, 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER Co. 


1572 Ft. Dearborn Bk. Bidg. 972 Vanderbilt Bldg. 
Chicago New York. 


THE GREYLOCK 


WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 
The Village Beautiful of the Berkshires 


Now Open 


Send for Booklet 














Henry N. Teague, Lessee 























$6°° MADE TO MEASURE 


I wil! make to your 
measure shirts of 
perfect fit, smooth 
around the neck, no 
wrinkles and of 
correct sleeve length. 
These shirts’ will 
stand more trips 
‘to the laundry and give 
better service than any 


plain front, 

pearl buttons and cuffs attached. 
samples with colors that will not fade, and self 
measuring blank. It is easy to fill in—at my risk. 
I pay the postage and insure delivery. Money re- 
funded if not satisfied. No agents. 


P. Cc. RUMMEL 
Seccesser te C. C. Cleminshaw 657 Second Ave.. Trey, N. Y. 








a strip of Russian territory east of Varan- 
ger Fjord and Petchenga was ceded to 
Finland. This would give the Finns a road 
about thirty miles wide leading to an ice- 
free port and, what is of immediate im- 
portance to us, would enable the Germans 
to launch their U-boats on the Arctic 
Ocean and so blockade Russia’s only Euro- 
pean outlet. The Germans are said to: be 
now engaged in extending the Finnish 
railroad running north from the Gulf of 
Bothnia until it reaches the Arctic coast 
at Petchenga, a distance of 400 miles. 

The Germans have long viewed with 
alarm the efforts of the Russians to estab- 
lish a naval base on the Murman coast. In 
an article on Der russische Norden und die 
Murman Kiiste in Petermann’s “Mitteilun- 
gen” for 1899 it is pointed out that Russian 
warships from Kola could even in winter 
get into the North Sea within a week “un- 
hindered by the German fleet” and could 
even blockade the German Baltic ports. 
It is interesting to note that while the Ger- 
mun author is concerned over the naval pos- 
sibilities of the proposed port the Russian 
Governor of Archangel, Engelhardt, in his 
book “A Russian Province of the North”’— 
the best work on the subject that has been 
translated—considers only its commercial 
udvantages. 

Kola, which has suddenly become of such 
importance that both the Allies and Ger- 
many have drawn troops from the French 
front to fight for it, originated in the 
monastery founded there in 1475 to convert 
the Lapps from their heathenism and wiz- 
ardry. It was fortified by Ivan the Terrible 
and Peter the Great, who visited it, 
strengthened the - fortifications, built a 
church and subsidized a whale fishery. But 
Catherine II, rightly concluding that Kola 
being thirty-three miles inland and on a 
shallow fjord would never make a good 
port, started a new one nearer the sea and 
pamed after herself, Ekaterina Bay. But 
the British fleet demonishcd Ekaterina in 
1809 and Kola in 1855, 

Count Witte, the most perspicacious of 
modern Russian statesmen. made a visit to 
the Murman coast in 1894 and undertook 
its development. A few years later a com- 
mercial and naval base was started on a 
new site called Alexandrovsk, but on the 
same arm of the sea as Kola and Ekaterina. 
The difficulty is to find a place big enough 
for a town on the steep walls of the fjord 
without going too far inland. 

So up to the outbreak of the war Kola 
remained a fishing village of a few hun- 
dred inhabitants and with no connection 
with the outside world save by telegraph 
and infrequent steamers. But the conges- 
tion of Archangel necessitated a new chan- 
nel of communication, so a railroad was 
rushed thru to Kola in 1915-16. It would 
have been a difficult undertaking in the 
best of times, some seven hundred miles of 
track to be laid thru swamps, forests and 
barren rock, in spite of cold and darkness, 
fighting mosquitos and midges, in a coun- 
try destitute of labor or provisions, and to 
do it in a hurry when skilled engineers and 
able-bodied men were needed at the front 
and materials could hardly be obtained 
scemed beyond the power of human 
effort. When the story is told it will prove 
one of the romances of railroading and it 
will be found that American machinery 
and men played prominent parts in it. 

The new railroad branches off from the 
l‘etrograd-Vologda line at Ivanka and runs 
pretty straight north thru Kem and Kan- 
dalaska on the western shore of the White 
Sea to Kola. What sort of a railroad it is 
and whether it is altogether completed and 
in running order are things not generally 
known. Apparently the line from Kan- 
dalaska to Kola is open, for Ambassador 
Francis and a few of his colleagues made 
the trip, yet’ we are told from Washington 


that the rest of the sixty composing the 
diplomatic party had to remain at Kan- 
cdalaska because the transportation facili- 
ties were insufficient to enable them to tra- 
vel to the Murman coast. 

A few months ago the Finnish White 
Guard with—as is asserted and denied— 
a German contingent made a raid into Rus- 
sian territory at the Karelian coast with 
intent to cut the railroad at Kem but were 
beaten back by the Red Guard and the 
French and British marines and engineers. 
The Finns claim the Karelian coast, that 
is, the western side of the White Sea, on 
three grounds; (1) racial affinity, (2) be- 
cause it was unjustly annexed by Russia. 
and (3) because it was ceded to Finland 
by the recent treaty with the Soviet gov- 
ernment. It is true that the Karelians are 
a Finnish tribe. To them we owe the Fin- 
nish national epic, the Kalevala, which 
Longfellow imitated in his “Hiawatha.” 
Ttut apparently the Karelians are now an- 
tugonistic to the Finns, or at least to the 
pro-German White Guard. This is certain- 
ly true of the Lapps of the Petchenga re- 
gion, who have petitioned the Russian Gov- 
ernment not to give them to Finland but 
rather restore them to Norway, from which 
they were-separated in 1826. The Lapps are 
sometimes called a backward people, but 
they are evidently determined to keep up 
with the fashion of 1918, so we read of a 
Laponian declaration of independence and 
a Pan-Laponian movement. Lapland, like 
Toland, has suffered from repeated parti- 
tions. There are some 20,000 Lapps in Nor- 
way, 7000 in Sweden and 3000 in Russia 
and Finland, and these arbitrary national 
boundary lines interfere with the free pas- 
turage of their reindeer. 

The idea that Finland, tho barely a year 
old, should start out on a career of con- 
quest is repugnant to many of the Finns 
even of the White Guard. General Man- 
nerheim, who as commander of the White 
Guard overcame the Bolsheviki and_se- 
cured the independence of Finland, has re- 
signed rather than conduct the proposed 
expeditions to the Karelian and Murmansk 
coasts. From his exile in Stockholm he 
declares that: “If they go down on their 
knees I will not go back as long as the 
Germans are in Finland.” He asserts that 
he would have had the Bolsheviki beaten 
in a few weeks more with the White Guard 
alone, but the Finnish Government in- 
sisted upon calling on the Germans for aid. 

tut Mannerheim is out and the Germans 
are in. General von der Goltz is in com- 
mand of the White Guard as well as of the 
German forces in Finland. This gives him 
some 30,000 men with which to undertake 
the capture of the Kem to Kola railroad 
und the expulsion of the Allies from the 
Murman peninsula. The Allies as usual 
have the advantage in numbers but the 
Germans in distance. From the Finnish 
frontier to Kem is only forty miles, while 
the Allied troops after navigating the At- 
lantic and Arctic oceans and reaching the 
Murman coast have still 350 miles to go 
over the railroad from Kola to Kem. 

But difficult as it is to fight at such a 
disadvantage we must do it, for it would 
never do to allow the Germans to get all 
of the military supplies still stored along 
this railroad as well as gain access to the 
Arctic. The British mine fields and fleets 
can close the entrances to the North Sea 
and the Baltic, but to blockade an open 
cceun isa different matter. But German 
ambitions extend beyond the Murman 
coast. In their treaty with Russia they 
imply a claim to Spitsbergen and what this 
means is explained in the editorial on “No 
Mapr’s Land” in The Independent of April 
20. To British and American interests the 
Arctic is as important as the Adriatic and 
it is not without reason that an American 
contingent is fighting on the Murman coast. 
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‘BEYOND THE CLOUDS 
LIES VICTORY 


(Continued from page 221) 
ing escadrille of France, used the first 37 
millimeter canon on a tractor single-seater 
aeroplane. Its appearance marks a new 
epoch in the annals of aeroplane fighting. 

Convinced that the 37 mm. shell could 
not be safely fired between the blades 
ef the propeller, Guynemer sought to 
evade this difficulty by shooting thru 
the hollow hub itself. Any V-shaped 
engine lends itself to this style of 
gun mounting. The gun is built into the 
very crank case of the engine, fitting snugly 
down in the lower crotch of the V, its 
breech and feeding mechanism within easy 
teach of the pilot’s hand, while the muzzle 
of the gun extends ahead thru a_ hollow 
revolving shaft on the far end of which the 
propeller is attached. This hollow shaft is 
driven by the crank shaft of the engine to 
which it is connected by gears. 

The barrel of the canon yrotrudes two 
inches beyond. the edge of the hub, so that 
the sudden shock of explosion will not in- 
jure the delicately poised balance of the 
propeller shaft. Some three inches in diam- 
eter, this shaft barely permits room for the 
free slide backward of the gun barrel after 
each recoil.: The recoil amounts to some 
eight or ten inches, depending upon the 
muzzle velocity: with which the projectile 
ix discharged and the amount of recoil 
force that is absorbed by the recoil cham- 
ber. Any tendency to “whip” upon dis- 
charge is checked by a sliding brace at the 
rear of the barrel. 

This recoil force is utilized to operate 
the devices which eject the empty shell 
ease and the next instant feed into the 
chamber of the gun a fresh shell. As the 
fresh shell is some seven inches in length, 
the recoil must carry back the breach of the 
gun at least far enough to the rear to per- 
mit the fresh shell to drop into its place. 

With this powerful weapon Guynemer 
brought down his forty-ninth, fiftieth, fifty- 
first and fifty-second antagonists, and its 
superiority over the smaller .30 caliber 
machine gun was incontestably established. 
His type of canon was semi-automatic in 
operation, that is, the recoil of the gun 
ejected the empty case but the pilot himself 
must fit in the fresh shell. This operation 
required two or three seconds, and in two 
or three seconds the adjacent enemy aero- 
plane had opportunity to either get out of 
range or possibly to reverse positions and 
become the attacker. 

Therefore the full automatic canon tho 
necessarily weighing at least 150 pounds, as 
against the 100 pounds weight of Guy- 
nemer’s type of canon, affords the already 
overburdened pilot such valuable advan- 
tages that it is essential to provide him 
with this superior type of operation, seek- 
ing at the same time to reduce by a like 
amount the weight of some other com- 
modity that the machine must carry. 

Increased effectiveness may naturally be 
expected as this powerful weapon is de- 
veloped. Already automatic canon are 
being built into aeroplanes, relieving the 
much overworked pilot from any further 
effort in firing than merely pressing a but- 
ton when his aeroplane is pointed on the 
target. The gun does the rest—fires, ejects 
the empty case and refills the chamber with 
a new shell; fires again and repeats this 
performance if desired until the ammuni- 
tion is exhausted. 

Thus 120 shells weighing 1.5 pounds each 
are discharged each minute, making a total 
of 180 pounds delivered at the target each 
minute from the 37 mm. gun, as compared 
with 400 bullets per minute from the ordi- 
nary machine gun weighing approximately 
twelve pounds, a distinct advantage in 
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Boston, 60 Federal Street 
Atlanta, Healey Building 


“WS my power plant doing all that it should ?”’ Many a 

manufacturer asks himself this question, these days. 

At the Riverside and Dan River Cotton Mills, water was 

originally the only source of power. But the plant grew 

and water power proved inadequate. So, Lockwood, 
Greene & Co. service was applied to the proposition. 


Today, these mills have a unified, smooth-working power 
system using both water and coal, and so arranged that both 
may be used to generate electricity. These several kinds of 
power can be operated interchangeably or all at the same time. 
This company is now able to meet very large power demands 
and is no longer subject to tie-ups on account of periodic 


We have solved numerous problems of this nature. Of course, 
every case is different. Yours is. But the business of our organization 
is to make a study of your particular requirements, taking every local 
element and peculiar condition into consideration. 

Possibly a substitute for coal would work out to your advantage. 
A rearrangement of your fuel handling system or increasing your fuel 
storage facilities might avoid a shut-down the coming winter. 

Write to our nearest office for further information and ask for the 
book, ‘‘Building with Foresight.”’ 


LOCKWOOD, GREENE & CO., ENGINEERS 


Chicago, 38 S. Dearborn Street 
New York, 101 Park Avenue 








Canada—LOCK WOOD, GREENE & CO. OF CANADA, Ltd. 
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AUTHORS 


What have you in perfected MSS., fiction, 
verse or other fields, available for BOOK make- 
up? Prompt report whether or not we will 
finance, market and advertise the book will be 
rendered if given option. Forward your copy. 


ROXBURGH PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 
61 Court Street, Boston, Mass. 
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CONSULT The Independent Efficiency 
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"x2" FLORIDA | 


Solve the high cost of living, escape worry 
over coal shortage, enjoy delightful climate— 

Where you may secure a life income by 
investing in a 10 acre grapefruit or orange 
grove scientifically cared for by low-cost 
cooperative methods, 


A planted, 10 acre grove costs $4950, 
payable 20% down, balance in quar- 
terly installments. 

_ Our illustrated booklet answers all ques- 
tions. Write for a copy and read it. Then, | 
if you are in a position to finance a grove, 
visit the property at our expense, and spend | 
— at the Country Club, as our guest. | 
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of which we have back numbers 
for sale at 25 cents each, con- 
tains articles of timely and per- 
manent interest and value to 
business executives. The fol- 
lowing incomplete list mentions 
only the leading article in each 
issue; each number has fifty 
pages atleast of important arti- 
cles by men of attainment. 
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Merchant Marine. P. H. W. 
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Modern «Business Methods that 
Succeed. Walter H. Cotting- 
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Some Business Problems of To- 
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The Human Factors in Indus- 
trial Safety. John Calder Jul 
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Mary B. Gilson Aug 
Industrial Preparedness and 
American Business. C. E. 
Knoeppel Sep 
Industrial Preparedness. Her- 
bert Quick Oct 
Efficiency through Public School- 
ing. H. B. Miles Nov 
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Arthur Lund Dec 
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How the Mind Works in Re- 
tailing. J. A. Reinemund Jan 
Dental Work in ‘? Industries. 
Lee K. Frankel, Ph.D. Feb 
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S. Marquis Mar 
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Merle R. Thompson Apr 
Accurate on -re by Short 
Methods. John G. Morse 
Industrial Americanization and 
National Defence. Frances 
A. Kellor 
Measurement of the Human 
Factor in Industry. F. B 
and L. M. Gilbreth 
How to Reduce Labor Turnover. 
Boyd Fisher 
Commercial Education for For- 
eign and Domestic Trade. 
Ferd, C. Schwedtmen Sep 
The War and Industry. James 
A. Emery Oct 
The Ratio Chart. Irving Fisher Nov 
Motion Study in Office Work. 
W. H. Leffingwell Dec 
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amount of missiles delivered aside from the 
vastly increased effectiveness: ofeach pro- 
jectile that strikes the target. 

The increased weight of the automatic 
one-pounder gun limits by just so many 
pounds the supply of ammunition or of 
fuel that the aeroplane can carry and still 
keep up with the enemy craft. To overload 
the machine means that your enemy can 
overtake you while you cannot overtake 
him; your advantage in gun power is quite 
useless to you unless you do overtake him. 

Not only in the weight and power of the 
gun does greater destructiveness lie, but 
in the character and effect of the projectile 
itself will be found the greatest opportunity 
for advance and improvement. To this end 
an understanding of the vulnerable spots 
on an enemy aeroplane is essential. What 
is the enemy target? 

Briefly answered, it is the pilot’s head! 

Tho the fuel tank may be struck with 
bullets repeatedly, it is not always punc- 
tured nowadays, as several devices have, 
been perfected to prevent the leakage or 
ignition of the gasoline. 

The engine may be hit in a vital organ, 
or the indispensable propeller may be shat- 
tered by a lucky shot but the enemy pilot 
ean still glide miles back into his own lines 
without any other power than the pull of 
gravity. An aeroplane thus wounded can 
glide back more than a mile for each thou- 
sand feet elevation. Once landed within his 
own territory the pilot jumps into another 
aeroplane and returns to the combat while 
his mechanics busy themselves with repair- 
ing the damage. 

The pilot sits atop his fuel tank deep 
within the protective shelter of his cockpit, 
which is armored amply on the sides and 
bottom against the ordinary .30 caliber 
bullet, only the top of his head appearing 
above the rim. Over his head the top wing 
spreads its concealing shadow. Below him 
the pursuing airman cannot accurately 
select the exact point in the floor thru 
which to direct his stream of lead. Con- 
scious of the position of his pursuer the 
enemy pilot maneuvers his adroit aero- 
plane so that no opportunity is offered for 
an open target. Under these circumstances 
a victory seems impossible. 

The pursuing machine circles about him 
but is easily thwarthed by a parallel move 
of the enemy.’Too bold a venture results in 
a reversal of position and the attacker be- 
comes the attacked. 

In such a common dilemma the heavy 
projectile becomes of prime importance. 
One or two hits by a one-pounder shell can 
demolish the structure of the enemy craft 
and it collapses and falls to the ground. 
A one-pounder charge of buckshot scatters 
thru the fragile upper wing and finds the 
pilot’s seat. A “fireworks” shell bursts in 
the enemy’s tail and sets his craft aflame. 

At what distance from the enemy does 
an' experienced air fighter open fire? 

This question becomes of great impor- 
tance to the designer of the aeroplane gun, 
for upon the range, that is, the distance of 
fire, depend many vital points. If the pro- 
jectile must carry on a level flight for a 
mile after it leaves the muzzle of the gun, 
then more powder must be packed behind 
the missile than for half that range. 

If more powder is packed in, the force of 
the explosion is greater, and a stronger, 
heavier gun must be built to withstand this 
shock. Also the recoil is greater, and heav- 
ier contrivances to absorb this recoil must 
be provided. These additions of course add 
many pounds weight to the load of the 
aeroplane. It is essential, as we have seen, 
to cut down this load to the lowest pos- 
sible point so that an abundant supply of 
fuel and ammunition may be carried and 
still enable our machine to keep pace with 
the light enemy aeroplanes. 


The writer in a recent visit to the front 

secured .the opinion of a score or. more- of 
the French and British air fighters on this 
important question of range. 
While various diverging opinions were 
collected, varying from fifty yards to 300 
yards, it was noticeable that the more ex- 
perienced airmen. saved their ammunition 
and waited for the most favorable oppor- 
tunity of a bullseye, while novices at the 
game were not so daring as to await the 
precise instant for opening fire but pre- 
ferred a comparatively long range. 

Obviously it is. more difficult to hit a 
target at two hundred yards range than at 
fifty yards. Pilots opening fire at this long 
range naturally waste much of their am- 
munition. But even accepting two hundred 
yards as a minimum range we have no de- 
mands made upon the muzzle velocity of 
the projectile that cannot be supplied with- 
in the weight of the automatic canon 
abcve designated—150 pounds. 

This problem of muzzle velocity is bound 
up with the speed of the aeroplane as well 
as with the proper range for firing. An 
interesting table of speeds has been com- 
piled by a British writer (O’Gorman) 
which we append here for ‘comparison. 

COMPARATIVE SPEEDS 
Miles per hour 

Man walking 4 
BE I oa. ne dn ealala ee een nie 20 
Horse racing Kis te es vais ekeebes 30 
MD ig sas on oe dee eee 32 
Steamship 

Motorboat 

Railroad train 

DE sitecacwesensutacnetws 120 
Aeroplane 


Listol bullet 
Machine gun bullet 
Sound 

37 m.m. gun 
Largest gun 


The 37 mm. gun, credited in the above 
table with a muzzle velocity of 1600 feet 
per second, refers, of course, to the field 
gun where a range of a mile is requisite. 
For the aeroplane gun no such length range 
is desirable. If we cut down the muzzle 
velocity one half, to 800 feet per second, 
we will get a flat trajectory of approxi- 
mately 500 yards, which as we have seen is 
more than will be required even for emer- 
gencies in a fighting aeroplane. 

Now an extreme aeroplane speed of 150 
miles an hour means that the machine is 
moving 220 feet thru the air each second! 
If fired upon when fifty yards away by a 
projectile having a velocity of 800 feet per 
second, it requires only three-sixteenths of 
a second for the projectile to reach its tar- 
get. During that three-sixteenths of a second 
the target has moved onward forty-one feet. 
Now if we increase our muzzle velocity to 
1000 feet per second, we necessarily incur 
an increased recoil force besides adding 
some thirty pounds’ weight to the gun’s 
equipment-—two serious disadvantages. And 
the sole benefit received is a saving of 
three-eightieths of a second time in the 
projectile’s flight—far from a commensur- 
ate advantage when both results are 
analyzed. 

Aud most important of all is the yet un- 
written Manual of Aeroplane Tactics. 
Thru proficiency in this rare science, sixty- 
six of the star German airmen have been 
enabled to bring down 1131 aeroplanes of 
the Allies up to January 1, 1917, as against 
1181 victories won by 125 aces of our allied 
air forces! Truly a melancholy indication 
of the efficiency of carefully studied tactics 
in this new fourth arm in warfare. 
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PERSHING, BLISS AND 
JOAN OF ARC 


(Continued from page 219) 


does infinite harm, for we cannot handle 
millions without long and great prepara- 
tions in advance.” 

The general emphasized the good rela- 
tions with the French and English armies. 
He had heard very little criticism from 
either the French or British high command 
of our troops. He was high in praise of the 
morale of the troops under his command 
and said that each man was doing the very 
best that he could and that any American’s 
best was not bad. He was sure that if the 
American people wanted to win the.war 
in the shortest possible time they must pre- 
pare as tho it would take four or five years 
and would require an army of four or five 
million men. The general was good enough 
to let me put the substance of his remarks 
in a brief cablegram for The Independent 
and this was printed in The Independent of 
May 25. 

General Pershing seemed very anxious to 
have the American people know everything 
about the progress of our armies in France. 
He had on more than one occasion said 
that he is willing to have every bit of news 
sent home than any one wished to send pro- 
vided it did not involve the safety of the 
army. 

Everywhere I went I inquired about Gen- 
eral Pershing’s ability. I heard nothing but 
universal praise of his tact, discretion, 
judgment and force. He is evidently an 
organizer and statesman of first rate abil- 
ity as well as a real military leader. One 
or two people told me that he was work- 
ing too hard and too many details were 
put up to him by his subordinates for deci- 
sion, but he hardly looked like a man who 
was allowing himself to be overburdened by 
the strain of petty details. I suspect he was 
rather to be compared with our Ambas- 
sador to England, Walter Page, who told 
me that he refused to have a desk during 
war times. “Any ambassador who keeps a 
desk now,” he said, “is unfit for his job. 
Things that can be done at a desk can be 
done by a secretary. 

There is one other American officer in 
France whose rank is equal to that of 
General Pershing and that is General Tas- 
ker Howard Bliss. These two men, together 
with General March, Chief of Staff in 
Washington, D. C., are the only officers in 
the United States Army who are privileged 
to wear four stars on their shoulder straps. 

General Pershing is in supreme command 
of the American Expeditionary Force in 
Europe, while General Bliss is the rank- 
ing American officer at the Versailles Con- 
ference. Both are directly responsible to 
Woodrow Wilson, as Commander-in-Chief 
of the United States Army. 

It is evident that the tasks of our two 
ranking generals in Europe require entirely 
different qualities of mind and character. 
General Pershing must have, above all else, 
force and capacity to command men. Gen- 
eral Bliss must play the statesman. 

It is fortunate that the United States has 
in these two officers unquestionably the 
right men in the right places. While both 
of them are evidently all round military 
men, probably neither could do the other’s 
job as well as it is being done. 

I was so fortunate as to be invited by 
General Bliss to take dinner with him at 
Versailles. On the evening of May 18 a 
United States Government car was sent to 
my hotel at six that evening and within an 
hour we were at Versailles and after a few 
inquiries we found General Bliss in a 
pretty and roomy old chateau on a broad 
a street where he is staying with his 
staff, 


There were only four of us at the table 
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and it was a joy to get some real American 
cooking again after six weeks under the 
English and French food controller. 

General Bliss was very frank in talking 
over the war situation with me, and I was 
greatly imprest with his grasp of the whole 
European situation as well as his familiar- 
ity with the most trivial details of the 
war’s progress. His intellect is so keen and 
vigorous and his point of view so broad and 
statesmanlike that I am free to say he made 
more of an impression upon me than any 
man I met in Europe. 

I can not. of course, outline our conver- 
sation, but I was particularly struck with 
his statement that unless the Allies won a 
decisive victory there would follow the 
greatest armament scramble the world has 
ever known and be no chance whatsoever 
of a League of Peace. While he was cer- 
tain that Germany must be completely de- 
feated yet he feared that if the imperial- 
istic tendencies manifested in certain quar- 
ters were not checked there would be a real 
danger that Germany and Austria would be 
so unwarrantably carved up that the seeds 
of future wars would be actually sewn at 
the peace conference. It was supremely 
important, therefore, for the United States 
to stand unswervingly for the highest moral 
principles both now and at the peace table, 
and all good Americans should sustain our 
President in every effort he is taking to 
raise this war to a higher ideal than ques- 
tions of territorial aggrandizement or bal- 
ance of power. 

The general went at length into the prob- 
lems that have arisen from brigading our 
troops in with the French and English. 
Like Pershing, General Joffre and Premier 
Clemenceau, he told me this was the best 
way to train our troops in the shortest pos- 
sible time, but that after we had been serv- 
ing with the Allies six weeks or so, our 
troops were sufficiently trench broken and 
over their gun shyness to be fighting under 
their own officers. 

He thought that if we went too far in 
the policy of “brigading in.” it might be 
very difficult for the French and English 
to reform their divisions after we left. And 
if we continued that policy too long after 
the present emergency was over we should 
need to complete our army corps with en- 
gineers, cavalry. ete.. which we then would 
not have. 

I suppose General Bliss has been closer 
to the heart of the various problems of this 
war than any other American barring even 
President Wilson and General Pershing. 
It is fortunate, therefore, that America 
has a man of his mental caliber at the Ver- 
sailles Conference. His achievements can 
never be as spectacular as if he command- 
ed a division of troops in the field, but when 
the true history of the war comes to be 
written it will be manifest I think that 
few men if any have had a more important 
part in its ultimate outcome. 

During my week's stay at American 
headquarters I had occasion three or four 
times to pass thru the little village of 
Domremy where Joan of Are was born 
and grew up to womanhood four centuries 
ago. One Saturday morning on our way 
to the front we stopped at the village and 
went thru the humble cottage and into the 
little stone paved room, pitch dark except 
for the tiny window thru the thick damp 
wall, where she was born in 1411. 

The courtyard in front contains a statue 
of Joan leaving her village home lead by the 
Genius of France. Above the arched door 
of the tiny cottage are the royal arms of 
France and these subsequently assigned to 
Joan. Above this is a niche containing a 
kneeling figure of the heroine. 

The country round about is truly pas- 
toral and one imagines it looks just the 
same as it did when she shepherded her 


flock in the wooded hills above the humble - 
village and along the sweet meadows thru 
which the little river runs not many yards 
away from her dooryard. 

There are two. churches in Domremy 
which all the visitors see. One is the tiny 
village church where Joan was baptized 
and the other’ a great imposing modern 
affair which the. French people have re- 
cently erected up on the hills a quarter of 
a mile back of the village where Joan saw 
her visions. The large church is beautifully 
decorated with noble paintings depicting 
the principal events of Joan’s career from 
the time when she tended the flocks in the 
neighboring fields up to the burning at the 
stake. Down under the main floor is a little 
chapel decorated on either side of the altar 
with martial pictures of France placing 
wreaths on the brows of her military 
heroes. General Foch, when he was re- 
cently given supreme command of the AI- 
lied armies, came to this chapel where he - 
kneHt-.and dedicated himself to the spirit 
of Joan. : 

But I liked better the little stone church 
with vaulted roof just cross the road from 
Joan’s home. It was very small and the 
walls were very low. On the old medieval 
pillars and on every available wall space 
were ancient paintings of Joan. some crude 
aud most all cracked with age, while statues 
of Joan and the various saints were in 
every niche. It was a warm sunny day 
and thru the open doors the fragrance of 
the lilacs and the apple blossoms were 
wafted into the mellow lighted church, 
while two aged nuns were busy arranging 
the altar for the next day’s special service 
which was Joan of Are Day thruout all 
France. 

The following morning I was so fortunate 
as to pass thru the village again just when 
the services were beginning. The church 
was packed with the simple folk of the vil- 
lage, old dames in black dresses and 
starched kerchiefs, mothers in deep mourn- 
ing with babies in their arms. young girls 
in their white, bride-like. confirmation 
dresses, old limping and grizzled veterans 
of the war of 1870 in red trousers, and a 
few young French soldiers in the sky blue 
uniforms of France, but all with bandaged 
heads or sleeveless coats. It was good to 
see mingling in the congregation the brown 
khaki of fifty American soldiers who must 
have walked ten miles from the nearest en- 
campment to attend that service, and the 
blue capes with the Red Crosses over their 
white banded brows of the American nurses 
from the neighboring hospitals. I could 
not understand what the village priest was 
saying but repeatedly he pronounced the 
name of Joan and France and sometimés 
he added America. I noticed that the eyes 
of most of the congregation were glistening 
and some were crying. 

They say that nothing has pleased France 
nore than the speech of General Pershing 
made at the tomb of Lafayette. When the 
general came to Paris over a year ago one 
of the first things he did was to ask permis- 
sion to place a wreath on the tomb of our 
gallant ally. 

When he arrived at the graveyard the 
French expected an oration or at least 
some sort of a formal eulogy. But all the 
general did was to place his modest tribute 
at the head of the grave and then say. 
“T.afayette, we are here.” 


Before long every little revolutionist can 
have a government of his own in Russia.— 
Baltimore American. 


Doctor—Did that cure for deafness really 
help your brother? 

Pat—-Indeed it did, sir—-he hadn’t heard 
a sound for years, and the very next day 
he heard from a friend in America— 
Awawan, 





